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URING AN ELECTION CAMPAIGN, a 
great deal is heard from candidates 
of all parties on the subjects of privi- 

lege and liberty. Good party men accuse 
the other side either of favouring the purses 
of the few or of seeking to strengthen the 
powers of central bureaucracy at the expense 
of the citizen’s freedom. Such charges have 
been levelled ever since representative 
institutions originally came into existence. 
In the present issue of History Today, we 
publish the first of two articles by Mr. A. R. 
Myers, describing the Parliamentary tradi- 
tions, not of England alone, but of Europe 
as a whole. In London we are apt to think 
of our two Houses at Westminster as the 
Mother of all Parliaments. So they are in 
the English-speaking world. Yet, as Mr. 
Myers points out, Parliament is no English 
patent, but an invention peculiar to Latin 
Christendom. Almost every European state, 
often as early as the twelfth century, gave 
rise to an assembly of notables, whose duty 
it was to keep the sovereign subject to the 
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rule of law, to vote him the taxes he needed 
for carrying on the business of war and 
administration, and to represent the con- 
flicting aspirations of different influential 
groups within the state. In his second 
article Mr. Myers will examine the reasons 
why many of these powerful continental 
parliaments withered away, and how they 
were replaced, after the French Revolution, 
by bodies that were supposed to incorporate 
Rousseau’s conception of the “ national 
will.” We say “supposed ” because it is 
arguable, after a reading of Mr. Myer’s 
account of the medieval European Estates 
of the Realm, that these privileged bodies— 
before they became entrenched in the 
defence of their own rights and oblivious of 
the rights of other rising classes—in fact 
provided a more accurate mirror of the 
divergent interests that go to make up a 
nation than has been supplied by many of 
the contentious assemblies elected on the 
basis of universal suffrage. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF 


Cricket 


By S. M. TOYNE 





By courtesy of the 
Marylebone Cricket 
Club, Lord's 


Cricket played by the Gentlemen’s Club, White Conduit Field, 
Islington, 1788 


“ 4 F THE FRENCH NOBLESSE had been capable 
]« playing cricket with their peasants, 
their chateaux would never have been 
burnt,” Trevelyan wrote in his Social History 
of England. He was alluding to cricket in the 
eighteenth century, when for one day in the 
week, Sunday as often as not, social differences 
were forgotten. ‘‘ Butchers, tinkers, gardeners, 
farm labourers, noblemen, gentlemen and 
clergy,” all were equal under the rules of the 
game. Villagers, their wives and children, 
watched together and applauded their favourite 
team and players, while sporting bets were 
placed. A team without its singer or its fiddler 
was almost unheard of ; in fact, the bet, the 
song and the tankard were as necessary for an 
enjoyable day’s cricket as the bat, the ball and 
the wicket. The gay scene thus evoked might 
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be dismissed as an imaginative dream, no more 
real than an eighteenth-century description of 
the Golden Age, were it not borne out by 
histerical evidence. 

As early as 1700 may be found this notice 
of a two-day match to be played on Clapham 
Common in March : “ These are to inform 
gentlemen, or others who delight in cricket 
playing, that a match at cricket of ten gentlemen 
on each side will be played for {10 a head each 
game (five being designed) and {20 the odd 
one.” Other matches were played for a crown 
a head, but after the game had become fashion- 
able in the 1740’s, betting rose to fantastic sums 
of £1,000 or more. Of one match it has been 
stated that side bets among spectators and 
players totalled £20,000. In the early part of 
the nineteenth century, the game itself was in 











Lord’s first ground in what is now Dorset Square, 1788 ; the 
land acquired by Mr. Thomas Lord 


danger of ruin, since it had become the chief 
medium for national gambling. Bookmakers 
attended the matches, odds were called as the 
fortunes of the game fluctuated, and side bets 
on the scores of individual players led to bribery 
and cheating. One noted player took {100 to 
lose a match. It was not until the M.C.C. had 
been recognized as the ruling authority that 
reforms were effected, and only at the beginning 
of the Victorian era was the game wholly purged 
from this canker. 

Even the Hambledon Club (1750-92) was 
said to have usually staked £500 on each match. 
The glories of this club have been immor- 
talized in the lively narrative of John Nyren. 
From his account of a match in 1772, we can 
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estimate the hold that cricket had over the 
hearts of the people. It might seem a fanciful 
story, did we not know that he was a player and 
his father, proprietor of “‘ The Bat and Ball,” 
captain of the side : 


** There was a high feasting held on Broad- 
Halfpenny during the solemnity of one of our 
grand matches. Oh ! it was a heart-stirring sight 
to witness the multitude forming a complete and 
dense circle round that noble green. Half the 
county would be present and all their hearts with 
us—Little Hambledon pitted against All England, 
was a proud thought for the Hampshire men. 
Defeat was glory in such a struggle—Victory 
indeed made us ‘a little lower than the angels.’ 
How those fine brawn-faced fellows would drink 
to our success !.. . Punch, not your modern cat- 
lap milk punch . . . but good unsophisticated John 
Bull stuff—stark—punch that would make a cat 
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speak !. . . whenever a Hambledon man made a 
good hit worth four or five runs, you would hear 
the deep mouths of the whole multitude baying 
away in pure Hampshire ‘ Go hard—Go hard— 
Tick and turn’... but I cannot call to recollec- 
tion an instance of their stopping a ball that had 
been hit out among them by one of our opponents. 
Like true English men, they would give an enemy 
fair play.” 


That was cricket, indeed, yet less than sixty 
years later Miss Mitford, an ardent supporter 
of the game, paints a very different picture, 
showing the evil effects of the gambling craze 
and of increasing social cleavage : 


“T anticipated great pleasure from so grand 
an exhibition. What a mistake! There they were— 
a set of ugly old men, whitehaired and baldheaded 
(for half of Lord’s were engaged in the game, 
players and gentlemen). Mr. Ward and Lord 
Frederick the veterans of the green, dressed in 
light white jackets with neckcloth primly tied 
round their throats, fine japanned shoes, silk 
stockings and gloves, irstead of our fine village 
lads with their unbuttoned collars, their loose 
waistcoats and the large shirt sleeves, which give 
an air sO picturesque to their glowing bounding 
youthfulness, there they stood railed in by them- 
selves silent, solemn, slow-playing for money, 
making a business of the thing, grave as judges, 
taciturn as chess players, a sort of dance without 
music, instead of the glee, the fun, the shouts, the 
laughter, the glorious confusion of the country 
game, but everything is spoilt when money puts 
its stupid nose in . . . so be it always when men 
make the noble game of cricket an affair of betting 
and hedgings and maybe cheatings ! ” 


Such, in George IV’s reign, was the blight 
hanging over cricket. Miss Mitford might have 
added that the mania for making money out of 
cricket had led to lawsuits, free fights and fatal 
accidents. On October 31st, 1776, “ A terrible 
affair happened at Tilbury Fort,” when Kent 
were due to play Essex. Essex asserted that 
Kent had brought in a “ foreign” player, 
whereupon “ a battle ensued and, the Kentish 
men being likely to be worsted, one of them 
ran to the guardhouse and getting a gun from 
one of the invalids fired and killed one of the 
opposite party.” Both sides got guns from four 
soldiers, then “‘ fell to it, doing a lot of mischief. 
An old invalid was run through the body with 
a bayonet and a sergeant was shot dead !” 
So wrote the London Chronicle, and this was 
only one of many recorded rows. Yet by the 
end of the century cricket had spread widely 
throughout England and Wales. Buckley’ 

' Fresh Light on Pre-Victorian Cricket, 1709-1837 
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records 43 counties and 508 places where it 
was being played, and this excludes “ other 
places ” unnamed. But if it is in the eighteenth 
century that cricket began to achieve universal 
popularity, it was nevertheless certainly played 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

“John Derrick a gentl,” according to a 
document in the Guildford Records, swore on 
oath in 1596, “ being ffyfty and nyne yeeres or 
thereabouts . . . that hee being ascholler in the 
ffree schoole of Guldeford, hee and diverse of 
his fellowes did runne and play there at 
Creckett and other plaies ...” He was giving 
evidence in a case brought to prevent the 
enclosure of some waste land, used by sawyers 
as well as schoolboys. The first use of the word 
cricket is in Florio’s World of Words. In this he 
renders “sjittare” or “sqvillare” as “to 
make a noise like a cricket, to play cricket-a- 
wicket : to make merry.” There is no reason to 
doubt that Giovanni Florio, son of an Italian 
Protestant, who had taken refuge in England, 
did not mean the game of cricket. He was a 
highly educated man, tutor in the house of 
Cecil, and showed intimate knowledge of 
English games in his “ Garden of Recreation ” 
(1591). 

On the false assumption that cricket was one 
of those “ unlawful games,” classed with “ bull 
and bear baiting interludes,” it has been freely 
stated that James I’s “ Declaration of Sports ” 
in 1618 was directed, among other things. 
against cricket. But cricket is not named in this 
document. The very first mention of a ground 
reserved specifically for cricket, and rated as 
such, is at Smithfield in 1661 ; it was owned by 
the innkeeper of “The Ram.” This offers 
sound evidence that cricket was not an “ un- 
lawful game.” Moreover, when cricket is first 
mentioned in connexion with bull-and-bear 
baiting and cock-fighting, it is on record that 
the people of Sheffield and Leeds encouraged 
it as an alternative sport. “‘ The Burgesses of a 
Parish Church (Leeds) paid 14 shillings and 6 
pence to professional cricketers ” precisely for 
that purpose. 

Though King James’s Declaration of Sports 
deprecated the playing of any game, until after 
Divine Service, it nevertheless stated that “‘ the 
King’s pleasure was that the Bishops and all 
other inferior churchmen shall be careful to 








instruct the ignorant . . . and reform them that 
are misled in their religion . . .”” and encourage 
them in their Sports. The Declaration tells us 
that it is applying to the whole kingdom “ the 
directions given in Lancashire” on King 
James’s return from a progress to Scotland in 
1617. A crusade against games had been started 
by the Puritans in that county, which then, as 
at the beginning of the Civil War, contained a 
high percentage both of Puritans and of Roman 
Catholics. Until “to our great regret” this 
crusade began, popish recusants were “ being 
converted to our great contentment” ; but 
“this armendment” ceased because “ their 
priests will persuade them that no honest mirth 
or recreation is lawful or tolerable in our 
religion.” King James saw the light. If there 
were no games, there would be no converts to 
Anglicanism. The extreme Puritans were doing 
him a disservice when they brought cricketers 
before the Ecclesiastical Courts, whenever these 
courts showed Puritanical leanings. In spite of 
the warning in the Declaration, cases were still 
brought forward, not without success, and this 
Puritan attitude to cricket had a profound 
bearing on its history. 

Much of the evidence for the early history of 
cricket, and for the English people’s attitude to 
it, is to be found in the records of these Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. Two typical cases may be cited 
in which cricketers were brought up for trial 
side by side with other laity, who were charged 
with “‘ swearing, drunkenness or fornication.” 
Of the first case at Boxgrave (near Goodwood) 
in 1622, the verdict of the Archdeacon’s Court 
on the five men playing cricket on the Lord’s 
Day is not given. The second case in 1640, just 
before the outbreak of the Civil War, when the 
Declaration was still operative, is in the nature 
of a trial of strength between the divergent 
views of Royalists and Parliamentarians on 
games. The scene was laid at Maidstone, which 
the Rector, Thomas Wilson, described some 
ten years later as “formerly a very profane 
town in as much as I have seen . . . crickets and 
many other sports openly and publicly indulged 
in on the Lord’s Day.” The charges preferred 
against the unfortunate cricketers were cun- 
ningly laid in the Canterbury Archdeacon’s 
Court : (1) they were breaking the Lord’s Day, 
(2) they smashed a window, (3) if a child had 
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been passing on the common, the ball might 
have beaten its brains out! They were sep- 
tenced only on counts I and 2. 

How popular cricket had become before the 
Civil War cannot be gauged with any certainty, 
but it must have been widely known, or Sir 
William Dugdale would not have mentioned it 
in his diatribe against Oliver Cromwell. He 
branded the great Independent as a “‘ roysterer” 
who had spent “a dissolute youth ” playing at 
“ cricket and football.”” Whatever truth there 
may be in this, it is a fact that soon after the 
execution of Charles I the Commonwealth set 
about discouraging amusements of all kinds ; 
their view of cricket seems to have been the 
same as of other games—“ undesirable on all 
days, but damned on the Lord’s Day.” Between 
1649 and the Restoration cricket was, neverthe- 
less, occasionally played on week days, and 
Wykehamists continued to play “ at Hills,” it 
being stated that Bishop Ken as “a junior” 
in 1650 “ on his fifth or sixth day is found for 
the first time attempting to wield a bat.” 

As soon as the bells had pealed in welcome 
for the home-coming of Charles II, the games 
of the people were enthusiastically resumed. 
The commons south of the Thames became the 
regular battlegrounds of cricketers. A club was 
started at St. Albans, with the 4th Ear! of Salis- 
bury as one of its earliest Presidents. Taverners 
began to see that a cricket pitch could be an 
added source of income, and during the next 
century a tavern was frequently considered to 
be the natural companion of a ground. Some- 
times, as in the case of the White Conduit Field 
and the Artillery Grounds, the innkeeper was 
‘the master of the field ” and responsible for 
its upkeep. Since the journals and “ intel- 
ligencers ” published in those days did not give 
news of sport, we have scant records of the game 
before 1700. Teonge, a naval chaplain, tells 
of games near Aleppo in 1675, when the 
Governor came to watch the “ kricket ” from 
“a grand pavilion.” But, for the most part, 
references to the game take the form of cau- 
tionary tales upon the evils of Sabbath-break- 
ing ; admonitions against letting “ this manly 
exercise . . . interfere with the duties of a man’s 
life,” and other moralizings upon “‘ the fashion 
of playing cricket this summer” (A World 
Bewitched, 1699). In a broadsheet, The Devil 
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By courtesy of the M.C.C. 


“* Matches were played for ever-increasing stakes” ; Sussex v. Kent on 
the Sevenoaks Vine Ground, 1773 


and his Peers (1711), a charge is brought against 
the Duke of Marlborough and Charles Towns- 
hend, that they staged a boys’ match in Windsor 
Forest and gave bribes to the players in order 
to secure votes for their party. This, if true, 
was by no means the only case of cricket’s being 
used for political purposes. Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, and his Court, until his death in 1751, 
exploited the sport for their own ends, thereby 
gaining considerable popularity with the crowds 
that flocked to the “‘ grand matches ” played 
for ever-increasing stakes. In London and the 
Home Counties, during George II’s reign, 
cricket matches were so many, and so widely 
advertised, that no events attracted so great a 
concourse of people, especially when patronised 
by Royalty. We have a record in 1735 of “a 
memorable match,” staged at Kennington 
Common, where great crowds saw the Prince of 
Wales lead a team of players from London and 
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Surrey “from a pavilion specially erected ” 
to do battle against Kent captained by Lord 
George Sackville. By a coincidence, the 
activities of the Prince’s cricketing clique have 
come down to us because the old system of 
scoring on “ notched ” sticks was now replaced 
by sheets recording the names of players and 
their individual scores. 

One “ grand match,” played in 1744, may 
be cited in example of the interest aroused by 
the game ; even the contemporary newspapers 
allowed space not only to report the scores, 
but even to mention the onlookers. These 
included the Duke of Cumberland, then 
recovering from the wound he had received at 
Dettingen and who. may be regarded as the 
founder of Army cricket, the Prince of Wales, 
the Sackvilles, Admiral Vernon and probably 
Lord Sandwich. To the last a poem is dedicated 
written in pseudo-Homeric style, telling of the 
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Handkerchief of 1785 with the laws of cricket and a game at White Conduit ; at the corners four patrons of the 


game : 


glories of the encounter. An entertaining light 
is thrown on Sandwich’s attitude to cricket 
by his remark to the Admiralty in the following 
year, upon his appointment as First Lord ; 
““ T'll be at your Board,” he told them, “‘ when 
at leisure from cricket”! This was at a 
moment when Britain was engaged in the for- 
midable war of the Austrian Succession. 

The Sackvilles—the Duke of Dorset and 
his brothers—were at this time practically the 


top, Colonel Tarleton and Sir H. Mann ; bottom, Frederick, Prince of Wales and the Duke of Dorset 


feudal Lords of cricket ; one was the constant 
companion of the Prince, the other a member of 
the Duke of Cumberland’s staff. And Admiral 
Vernon’s presence at this match must have been 
a great draw. He was one of the most popular 
commanders of the age and had himself learnt 
his cricket at Westminster School, where the 
excellence of the scholars’ games attracted 
“many elegant persons,” and others too, to 
witness their matches. Tradition has it that 
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the first game of cricket to be played in Jamaica 
was in 1741-2 during Vernon’s West Indian 
command. 

Cricket enthusiasts may praise patrons such 
as these for their encouragement of cricket, 
but it must be laid to their charge that by their 
extravagant stakes they set a deplorable fashion 
in gambling. A Sackville, captaining the Old 
Etonians v. All England, once staked 1,500 
guineas and side bets ran to £25,000. Could 
the integrity of a poor man—a groom, a 
gardener, a part-time professional—withstand 
the temptation of a bribe to “ queer the pitch ” ? 
Especially since we have on record that the 
employment of servants and the granting of 
tenancies by great lords and landed gentlemen 
often depended on cricket ability. One reason 
why cricket survived the dangers of corruption 
is that in many a village, and especially in the 
north of England, it was played simply for 
enjoyment and for no other reason. Often these 
games had local rules of their own, and differed 
considerably from cricket as we know it today. 

In the extreme north, for instance, the 
farmers and country people of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire and South Durham had been 
playing their own form of cricket from time 
immemorial. Their milk stools—‘“ Criccies ”— 
lad on their sides, formed their wickets ; 
curiously enough, they were of the same 
dimensions as the original wickets sketched in 
Lillywhite’s Scores and Biographies (1847), 
which were in use before the London Club 
published the first rules in 1744, thereby 
regularizing the precise measurements of up- 
right wickets. This northern region developed 
a game which had “a profound influence on 
the lives of those lonely, but hardy people of 
the broad acres ” ; even today, some would be 
prepared to maintain that cricket in its most 
elementary form was first played in these parts. 
Certainly, these northerners cared little for rules 
drawn up in the south, for as late as 1798 a local 
Derby between Yarm and Stockton was played 
“on agreed rules,” and the imported umpires 
were congratulated on carrying out their duties 
“like true gentlemen.” The whole of this 
district still abounds in small clubs dating from 
early times. 

The M.C.C. honoured the centenary of the 
Norton-on-Tees Club in 1921 by sending 
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a side containing some well-known players, 
such as Hendren and Durston, and in the even- 
ing on the village green a lively resurrection 
was witnessed of the old scenes immortalized 
by Nyren—the dancing, the fiddlers, the 
blazing flares—and the ale. This outpost—and 
possibly birthplace—of cricket was socially and 
commercially completely cut off from the 
centres of “‘ big” cricket in Sheffield, Leeds, 
York and Hull, which in their turn were for 
some fifty years or more isolated from the south. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the story 
of cricket in the North and South displays 
marked contrasts. Rivalries between town and 
town and village and village were common to 
both, but in the North, there were no wealthy 
patrons, and no extravagant stakes ; cricket 
sprang from the people and remained a people’s 
game, especially in its stronghold—industrial 
Sheffield. For as the tempo of the Industrial 
Revolution increased, and people flowed in 
from the country to the towns, cricket became 
an urban as well as a village game. Sheffield, 
a centre for smelting iron from Norman if not 
Roman times, had expanded very rapidly under 
the impetus received from the introduction of 
cast steel and the incorporation of the Cutler’s 
Company in 1740. As the city grew, so did 
enthusiasm for cricket. Teams from different 
firms and factories competed against each other, 
and the supporters of the men of Sheffield 
travelled every year in great numbers to watch 
the principal match of the season against 
Nottingham. 

These matches were played in deadly earnest 
and more than once led to blows. A dour 
Sheffielder named Osguthorpe stayed in “ for 
several hours ” till the score crawled to 50 for 
eight wickets. The Sherwood Foresters (spec- 
tators apparently) so hampered him, that the 
match was abandoned. The men of Sheffield 
retaliated on the return match by putting in the 
visitors, “‘ tired out with their journey,” to bat 
** at 6 p.m. on a pitch ” so sodden and slippery 
“they could neither strike nor run.” Having 
dismissed their opponents for fourteen, the 
cunning Yorkshiremen, according to the Derby 
Mercury in 1772, had coal slack spread on the 
pitch and, by this brilliant piece of tactics, 
gained an easy victory ; they may well claim to 
be the originators of the use of sawdust ! The 
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** Butchers, tinkers, gardeners, farm labourers, noblemen, gentlemen and clergy”? ; 
village cricket, about 1750 


tale of these encounters, which lasted from 1771 
to 1860, alleviates to some small extent the grim 
stories of the “ satanic mills ” and the appalling 
conditions of the industrial revolution. Some 
employers must have been more enlightened 
than is popularly supposed, else how did these 
workmen manage to get so much time off from 
their labours ? 

The York club, one of the oldest existing 
clubs in the country, boasted two recognized 
grounds, as did Sheffield, and we have copies of 
the articles of association in 1784, with the 
minutes of a meeting. Austerity and discipline 
were enforced on the members, who were 
bidden to assemble at 4 a.m. on Heworth Moor 
and were fined if not ready to play as the 
Minster clock chimed five ! The better ground 
was on the Knavesmire, scene of the Gimcrack 
Stakes and Ebor handicap. Since the first 
World War, the western end of the great race- 
course has been laid out for cricket, and in the 
evenings and on Saturday afternoons half a 
dozen games are to be seen in progress, as they 
were two hundred years ago. Of great antiquity 
is the rivalry between York and Hull and to this 
day it is the match of the year ; to this day, also, 
a fine is imposed on teams or players if not 
present at the appointec time. 
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From York, cricket spread slowly north- 
wards through Richmond, Bedale and Thirsk, 
till a link was formed with the keen cricketers 
of the Stockton area. The huge stakes of the 
South had no place in these matches, although 
a modest crown would in the natural course of 
events be laid to back an opinion. The big 
match at Nottingham was originally for 42 
guineas or £25, and in the early part of the 
nineteenth century the stakes increased to 
£500, but this is an exception. To the credit of 
cricket, it may be noted that when the increasing 
use of machinery caused temporary unemploy- 
ment, ten shillings a man was paid to those 
“not in employ” in one match. The un- 
employed still managed to play, and a party of 
Luddites once caused some consternation when 
they turned up in force and drew nearer and 
nearer to the wicket. All was well, however, 
since the Luddites were merely prompted by 
curiosity to view some star players from London 
who had travelled north ! 

By the end of the century, cricket had 
become a national game, played in every town 
or village. The improvement in the roads made 
communications easier and teams travelled 
farther afield, till eventually North was linked 
with South. Differences in rules had to be 
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jroned out, and the formation of the Mary-le- 
Bone Club in 1787-8 by the “ influential gentle- 
men.” of London, including the Dukes of 
York, Dorset and Richmond, provided the 
answer to the question of who should be the 
ruling body. 

The story of “ Lord’s ” and the M.C.C. has 
been frequently told, and it is enough here to 
say that one of its greatest achievements was to 
impose “the rule of law” upon the game. 
There has been “‘ no written constitution ” to 
support the M.C.C.’s world-wide authority, 
but cricketers had begun to regard it as an 
impartial judge even before it moved its head- 
quarters to the present ground in 1812 and all 
conundrums were thenceforth sent to its 
committee for solution. 

The playfellows of John Derrick on the 
waste land near Guildford would never have 
dreamed that 250 years afterwards their crude 





game with bat and ball could have developed 
into a national institution, nor could anyone 
even a century later have prophesied its in- 
fluence on the social life of England. In the 
South it inspired ballad and song, and the saga 
of the Hambledon Club which, reverently pre- 
served and adorned by E. V. Lucas, is a national 
possession. In the North it contributed to the 
solidarity of the working classes, though players 
from other social strata were always welcome 
and often became prominent members of the 
clubs. The political interlude was short-lived, 
and at no time has the game been the preserve 
or perquisite of any one party or class. 
Appreciation of the enemy’s point of view, a 
sense of fair play, ability to endure set-backs— 
these are among the virtues called for by the 
game, and if they are also typically English 
virtues, cricket may be said in many ways to be 
highly representative of the national character. 


* he 
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In the industrial North cricket became an urban game ; Darnall Ground, Sheffield, 1827 ; 
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By GEORGE 


N A MAY MORNING OF 1843 the dawn 
() ions of larks around the little frontier 

town of Independence, Missouri, was 
answered by the clear call of a trumpet, and at 
that signal a long train of sixty prairie schooners, 
their white hoods glittering in the early sun, 
began to move out in ordered procession across 
the prairies. These wagons carried the first 
great emigration over the Oregon Trail, and 
by the time they had reached the ford over the 
Kansas River, on June Ist, their numbers had 
been doubled by the companies who joined 
them on the way. They were accompanied by 
almost a thousand people, and five thousand 
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horses and cattle, tended by armed outriders, 
spread in great herds over the dusty prairies 
around them as they made their siow way 
towards the Rockies and the fertile lands of the 
Pacific coast. 

The men and women who made up this 
emigration came from every part of the older 
frontier, from Ohio and Kentucky, from Ten- 
nessee and Indiana and Iowa, and they were of 
a different type from the old pioneer, half- 
woodsman and half-farmer, who had pushed 
forward on the edge of advancing civilization, 
in search of adventure, of solitude, of an easy, 
unregulated pattern of living. There may, 
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indeed, have been a few minor Daniel Boones 
among them, and their guides (or “ pilots ”’) 
were experienced mountain=men, but the 
majority of them were solid farming families, 
who had already a few cattle and the means to 
buy wagons and to stock themselves for the 
year of wandering before they would be able 
to break the soil in the rich valleys of Oregon. 
They had been led, by the great interest in 
Oregon that swept the Mississippi Valley dur- 
ing the early 1840’s, to set forth in order to 
establish, not a few isolated holdings in the 
wilderness, but a new and_ distinctively 
American community beyond the Rockies. 

For the great migration of 1843 had its 
political motivation and also its political effect, 
and, more than any other single event, it pre- 
cipitated the final crisis in the long series of 
disagreements between Britain and the United 
States known as the Oregon Boundary Dispute. 

In various forms, that dispute lasted from 
1812 until its final settlement in 1846, and on 
more than one occasion it threatened to become 
a casus belli. The territory it affected was the 
vast area known loosely in the early nineteenth 
century as Oregon; it stretched from the 
42nd almost to the §5th parallel of latitude and 
embraced, not merely the present state of 
Oregon, but also the whole of Washington, 
Idaho and British Columbia—in other words, 
all the land lying west of the Rockies and be- 
tween the northern edge of California and the 
southern edge of Russian America, or Alaska. 

During the years of discussion, the contend- 
ing parties drew their arguments from every 
phase of the exploration and occupation of the 
Pacific coast, by other powers as well as them- 
selves, and it is therefore necessary to begin 
with a summary of the early activities of 
Europeans in this area. The first voyager who 
seems to have passed some portion of the dis- 
puted shores is Sir Francis Drake ; on his 
circumnavigatory voyage of 1579, Drake sighted 
the Pacific coast north of the Spanish settle- 
ments of California and claimed it, as New 
Albion, in the name of Elizabeth I. How far he 
went is not known. Some Elizabethan accounts 
claim that he coasted as far north as latitude 
48°, but according to the narrative of one of his 
men, Francis Petty, which was published by 
Hakluyt in 1589, Drake only reached latitude 
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43°. Despite these uncertainties, the story of 
Drake’s sighting and claiming the Oregon coast 
was one of the justifications used by the British 
in later centuries. 

During the remainder of the sixteenth and 
the whole of the seventeenth centuries, there 
were no well-authenticated accounts of 
explorers having visited this region, though a 
number of dubious stories of ocean passages 
into the centre of North America were pub- 
lished. It was the Russians, led by Bering, who 
first carried out a clearly recorded exploration 
of parts of the Pacific coasts, proceeding east- 
ward and southward from Siberia to Alaska on 
their tragic voyage of 1740-1. For a time, at 
least, the Russians were to have ambitions on 
the coastline south of Alaska, but, though they 
maintained a footing at Bodega Bay in Cali- 
fornia until 1840, their serious pretensions had 
vanished before the Oregon Boundary question 
became acute in the early 1840’s. 

The claims of Spain and France, on the 
other hand, were both used by the Americans 
to buttress their own claims, and it is therefore 
necessary to review the pretensions of these 
countries. There is no doubt that the earliest 
thoroughly authenticated exploration of the 
coasts south of Alaska was carried out by 
Spanish mariners sailing from Mexican ports 
during the later eighteenth century. In January 
1774, Ensign Juan Perez sailed northward from 
San Blas in the corvette Santiago, reaching the 
54th parallel and landing on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. Other Spanish captains, 
Heceta, Bodega and Maurelle, followed closely 
on the explorations of Perez, and anticipated the 
appearance of James Cook, who was sent out 
from England in 1776, with instructions to 
explore the coast of Drake’s ““ New Albion” 
and to search for a passage that would lead from 
the Pacific into Baffin’s Bay and so provide a 
link with the Atlantic. Cook arrived off the 
Oregon coast at latitude 44° in March 1778, and 
shortly afterwards landed at Nootka Sound. 

Thus, if discovery of land, without settle- 
ment, is to be taken as giving title, the Spaniards 
had a better claim than Britain to the Pacific 
coasts, and it was on the Spanish pretensions 
that the Americans later based one of their 
justifications for demanding Oregon. In 1818, 
the United States acquired Florida from Spain, 








and one of the clauses of the treaty defined the 
Spanish boundary between the Rockies and the 
Pacific as the 42nd parallel, and provided that 
Spain should transfer to the United States all 
her claims to territory north of that latitude. 
But in declaring, later on, that this agreement 
gave them a right over lands discovered by the 
Spanish sailors, the United States represen- 
tatives left out of account the fact that, by the 
Nootka Convention of 1790, which had ended 
a dispute over the rights of British subjects in 
the northern Pacific, Spain had explicitly 
abandoned her exclusive claims and had agreed 
to share with Great Britain all rights of trading 
and settlement in the areas north of California. 
Thus, at best, the Spaniards could assign to the 
United States only an equal right to settlement 
and trading. 

The second historical circumstance used by 
the Americans to support their pretensions was 
the purchase of Louisiana from the French in 
1803. This, they argued, gave them a right to 
all lands west of the Mississippi not occupied 
by the Spaniards. This argument was even 
more tenuous than that based on the inherit- 
ance of the right of discovery from Spain, since 
never, during its occupation by France or 
Spain, had Louisiana been regarded as extend~ 


ing beyond the Continental Divide. Neverthe 
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By courtesy of Provincial Archives, Victoria, B.C. 
On the trail to the Pacific coast ; Fort Walla Walla 


less, though the acquisition of Louisiana gave 
the United States no de jure rights over the 
Pacific coast, it opened the way for the more 
potent de facto arguments of exploration, 
occupation and settlement. Ever since the 
middle of the eighteenth century, Americans 
on the frontier had been fascinated by trappers’ 
stories of the great mountains in the west, and 
by the vaguer rumours of navigable rivers run- 
ning down the other side of these mountains 
towards the Pacific. In 1778 a certain Captain 
James Carver published an account of travels 
which he claimed to have made on the upper 
reaches of the Mississippi, and in which he 
related tales heard from the Indians of a great 
river, “the Oregon, or River of the West,” 
that flowed into the mythical Straits of Anian 
to the north-west. No stream corresponding 
in any exact terms with Carver’s “ River of the 
West ” was ever discovered, but his account 
stirred the imagination of Americans, and the 
name of Oregon, which he may well have 
invented, became identified with the whole of 
the area west of the Rockies. 

Among Carver’s readers was Thomas 
Jefferson, President of the United States at the 
time of the acquisition of Louisiana. As early 
as 1786, Jefferson had try organize a search 
for a passage over the kiés to the Pacific 
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coast, and in 1803, even before the agreement 
to transfer Louisiana had been completed, he 
recommended to Congress a government- 
sponsored expedition for that purpose. This 
plan was clearly aimed at exploring the means 
by which American forces might move into 
northern Louisiana in the event of a French 
refusal to sell. But it seems to have been 
motivated equally strongly by a fear of Britain; 
Alexander Mackenzie, who had made the first 
land journey to the Pacific in 1792-3, reaching 
the ocean at Bella Coola in British Columbia, 
had put forward the idea that the British pos- 
sessions in North America should run from the 
Mississippi along the 45th parallel to the Pacific, 
thus threatening the American settlements on 
the eastern bank of the river. 

During 1803 the negotiations with France 
were brought to a satisfactory end, but Jefferson 
still felt that the danger from the British re- 
mained, and he resolved to continue his plan 
for an expedition to the west. He chose two 
young army captains, Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark, to fulfil this task, and at the 
end of 1803, they set out with a small group 
of soldiers. In instructions which Jefferson 
prepared with his own presidential hand, 
Lewis was told : “‘ The object of your mission 
is to explore the Missouri River and such 
principal stream of it as, by its course and com- 
munication with the waters of the Pacific Ocean, 
whether the Columbia, Oregon, Colorado or 
some other river, may offer the most direct and 
practical water communication across the 
continent for the purpose of commerce.” It is 
significant that Jefferson should have given 
first place to the Columbia River, since this was 
the only important discovery made on the 
Pacific coast by American mariners. Two 
British officers, Meares in 1788 and Vancouver 
in 1792, had paused in Deception Bay, a little 
north of the 46th parallel, and had been led 
by its line of breakers to conclude that there was 
no river emptying into it. Later in 1792, the 
American captain Gray, of the Columbia, dis- 
covered a clear channel through the maze of 
sandbanks and sailed into the fresh water which 
he named after his own ship. It may well have 
entered Jefferson’s mind that, if a land expedi- 
tion were to confirm the American discovery of 
the Columbia River, it might become a potent 
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argument against British expansion south of 
this point. 

Having been exhorted to treat all Indian 
tribes in “ the most friendly and conciliatory 
manner which their own conduct will admit,” 
and instructed to keep notes “ on the cuticular 
membranes of the paper birch as being less 
liable to injury from damp than common paper” 
(a characteristically Jeffersonian touch), Lewis 
and Clark set forth in time to leave St. Louis, 
then an advanced post on the edge of the wilder- 
ness, in the spring of 1804. They wintered 
among the Mandan Indians in North Dakota, 
and on November 7th, 1805, after more than 
two years of hard travelling, reached the sea at 
the mouth of the Columbia and erected a small 
stockade which they called Fort Clatsop. 

In the report which he submitted to Jeffer- 
son, Lewis skirted the delicate question of 
possession, but suggested that the Columbia 
should be used as a means of transporting the 
furs of the Rockies to the Pacific and thence to 
the rich markets of Canton. He further sug- 
gested the establishment of a series of posts to 
mark and defend the route, and warned the 
government that in his opinion the North- 
west Company, which operated from Canada, 
would soon seek to use the Columbia as a 
trading highway. 

His prophecy was shrewd enough, and the 
next stage in the contest between the United 
States and Britain was to be dominated by the 
fur traders. In a past article in History Today’ 
I discussed in some detail the activities of these 
traders west of the Rockies, and it is therefore 
necessary to recall only the general points that 
apply to the question of the Oregon boundary. 
While Lewis and Clark were wintering among 
the Mandans, these tribes were visited by 
traders of the North-west Company, who took 
back the news that American explorers were 
pushing towards the Pacific. The partners at 
Fort William immediately understood the 
implications of this information, and decided 
to send Simon Fraser to extend their company’s 
activities beyond the Rockies. Fraser crossed 
the Divide in the autumn of 1805, and planted 
the first post at Fort McLeod, near the 55th 
parallel. 

But, though the North-westers had thus 


1 Volume IV (1954), p. 251. 








** A series of posts to mark and defend the route”? ; Fort Nez Percé 


gained a foothold west of the Rockies before 
Lewis erected Fort Clatsop on the mouth of 
the Columbia, they did not reach the lower 
reaches of that river until six years later, and 
by that time the Americans were already 
established. In 1808 the New York merchant, 
John Jacob Astor, founded the American Fur 
Company to trade on the Pacific, and sent out 
two expeditions to the Columbia, one by sea 
and the other over land. The sea party arrived 
in March 1811, and erected a depot, which 
they called Fort Astoria, on the south bank of 
the Columbia estuary. Less than four months 
later, on July 15th, a large canoe flying the 
British flag came down the river and drew in at 
the fort. It carried the North-wester, David 
Thompson, who would have arrived months 
earlier if it had not been for delays due to the 
hostility of the Indians in Idaho and the deser- 
tion of some of his men. 

Two years of fierce trading competition be- 
tween the rival companies ensued, but this 
came to an abrupt end in 1813, when the news 
of war between Britain and the United States 
reached the Pacific coast. The traders who had 
been left in charge of Astoria were all British 
subjects, and a desire not to appear in opposi- 
tion to their own country induced them to sell 
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out to the North-west Company. Two months 
later, the British sloop Raccoon arrived in the 
mouth of the Columbia. Captain Black, its 
commander, was annoyed to see the fort in 
British hands, since this deprived him and his 
crew of their expectations of prize money. 
“Is this the fort about which I have heard so 
much ?” he declared, looking at the palisades 
which had been meant to keep off Indian 
arrows. “‘ Damn me, but I'd batter it down in 
two hours with a forty-pounder.” He had to 
content himself with taking possession of 
Astoria in the name of the King, and re-christ- 
ening it Fort George with a bottle of port 
smashed on the flagpost. 

In this way, a mere business transaction 
between two trading companies was trams- 
formed into an act of war, and Captain Black's 
bottle of port had a considerable effect on the 
fate of the Oregon territory. For under the 
treaty of Ghent which concluded the war 1 
1814, it was agreed that all captured territories 
should be returned, and the Americans chose 
to consider Astoria such a territory. In 1815 
Secretary of State Monroe gave notice of af 
intention to re-occupy the fort, and in Sep 
tember 1817, the American warship Ontario 
was ordered to the Columbia, with instructions 
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to assert the claim of the United States to the 
country in a friendly and peaceable manner.” 
By this action the Oregon Boundary Dispute 
finally became a political issue, for the British 
protested that the region had been one of their 
possessions since Vancouver’s second-in-com- 
mand, Broughton, had entered the Columbia in 
October 1792, and made a formal annexation. 
Castlereagh, who was Foreign Secretary at the 
time, was anxious not to provoke a war, and he 
therefore directed that Astoria should be 
returned, but emphasized that this implied no 
recognition of American rights to the territory 
as a whole, and suggested that the whole 
question should be submitted to arbitration. 
For the United States, John Quincy Adams 
replied that direct negotiation would be more 
appropriate, and in October 1818, when 
representatives of the two governments met to 
conclude a Convention on outstanding matters 
of dispute, the Oregon disagreement was dis- 
cussed. In return for the abandonment of 
British claims on the Mississippi, the Americans 
were inclined to accept the 49th parallel as the 
international boundary between the Pacific and 
the Atlantic, but the British, in view of the 
slightness of the American arguments, felt that 
they were being very conciliatory in suggesting 
that the Columbia should become the boundary, 
with the two countries enjoying equal rights to 
the harbour at its mouth. Since agreement 
seemed impossible, it was decided, in the 
words of the Convention signed on October 
20th, 1818, that : 


“ 


. . any country that may be claimed by 
either party on the north-west coast of America, 
westward of the Stony Mountains, shall, together 
with its harbours, bays and creeks, and ‘the navi- 
gation of all rivers within the same, be free and 
open for the term of ten years from the date of the 
signature of the present convention, to the vessels, 
citizens and subjects of the two powers... ” 


After the London Convention of 1818, the 
Oregon territory was open to both British and 
American subjects to trade and settle as they 
wished. At first, while the fur-trading phase 
lasted, the British were predominant. Astor did 
hot re-enter his fort at Astoria, and north of the 
Columbia the traders of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which absorbed the North-west 
Company in 1821, ruled almost as absolutely 
a in their own province of Rupert’s Land. As 
far as British trade was concerned, the Com- 
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pany had a legal monopoly, and its competitive 
methods ensured that American rivals should 
not survive. The Chief Factor, Dr. John 
McLoughlin, for a quarter of a century the 
most influential man in Oregon, practised a 
truly Homeric hospitality but, while he never 
failed in his personal generosity towards any 
American trader who wandered into his ter- 
ritory, he was quite ruthless in undercutting 
and ruining such a rival in the area of business 
activities. 

The undisputed economic hold of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was a potent de facto 
argument for the British, so long as the 
American claims were based on nothing more 
concrete than their record of explorations on 
the Columbia and the vague rights which they 
asserted had been handed to them by the 
French and the Spaniards. What eventually 
gave insecurity to the British position, at least 
south of the 49th parallel, was another matter of 
fact rather than of legalistic rights—the urge 
towards the west that was building up in the 
United States and the tendency towards an 
expansionist nationalism that accompanied it. 

Until the 1830’s, however, the situation 
remained fluid, with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany steadily building up its position, and the 
governments fencing to find some means of 
breaking the deadlock. John Quincy Adams re- 
opened the question in 1824,” again expressing 
a willingness to settle on the 49th parallel as a 
boundary. But Canning, who was now Foreign 
Secretary, refused to recognize any American 
rights over the Columbia ; he argued that its 
discoverer, Gray, was not an agent of the 
American government, and therefore had no 
right to claim the river, whereas Vancouver’s 
expedition, which had formally annexed it, was 
sponsored officially. On this disagreement the 
negotiations foundered, and a second meeting, 
in 1826, resulted in the indefinite extension of 
the joint-occupancy agreement, with the addi- 
tion of a clause enabling either party to with- 
draw at a year’s notice. 

Thus, with neither party anxious to start a 
war, the two governments had reached a 
virtual stalemate by the end of the 1820's. 
More potent, indeed, than any political actions 


*In the same year Russia agreed to confine her 
activities to the north of 54° 40”. 
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virtues of the territory. Moreover, as matters 
turned out, many of them found they were 
better employed farming than preaching, since 
by the beginning of the 1840’s the Indians were 
falling victims to the white men’s diseases. 
This depopulation of the Indian settlements 
helped to make the missionaries into active 
propagandists for a migration that would give 
them at least white flocks rather than none at all. 

But there were secular as well as religious 
influences working to change the situation in 
Oregon. In 1836 President Andrew Jackson 
sent an agent, William A. Slacum, to inves- 
tigate the situation in northern California and 
the Oregon territory and to report on the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a harbour on the Pacific. 
He was to visit the settlements on the Columbia, 
and to find out what their inhabitants thought 
on the question of American rights. Slacum 
sent back messages emphasizing the power of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, “ this immense 
foreign monopoly established in our own 
waters,” and declaring that Oregon contained 
“the finest grazing country in the world.” 

His reports started a new wave of political 
interest, and this was increased when, in 1839, 
Jason Lee, the Methodist missionary, took back 
a petition from Americans on the Willamette, 
who asked that the protection of United States 
laws be extended to them. A number of Con- 
gressmen, led by Senator Linn from Missouri, 
took Slacum’s report and the petition that had 
been entrusted to Lee as the motive for a new 
agitation, and, from 1838 onwards, Linn per- 
sistently advocated military occupation of the 
Columbia and a territorial government for 
Oregon. But unilateral action of this kind would 
have advanced the danger of war, and for this 
reason it was some time before his efforts gained 
much active support. 

But though the political aspect of the Oregon 
question was only changing slowly the social 
aspect changed rapidly. The need to support 
their claims to territory by increased popula- 
tion was evident to the American authorities, 
and in 1842 a former missionary, Elijah White, 
Was appointed Indian agent in Oregon—the 
first, tentative move to assert United States 
rights in an official way—and was instructed to 
take with him as many immigrants as he could 
collect. In May 1842, he set out with a band of 
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He proved Oregon a fertile farming region ; 
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120 people, who arrived in the autumn. Half 
went on to California, but those who stayed 
substantially increased the American group 
and provided a militant leaven, for it was after 
their arrival that the first steps towards a ter- 
ritorial government were taken. 

This question seemed urgent to many of the 
settlers since, while the Hudson’s Bay factors 
maintained an extra-legal administration over 
the British subjects and the Indians around 
their forts, and even on occasion illegally hanged 
recalcitrant natives, there existed no legal 
machinery to protect American subjects. 
Eventually, on May 2nd, 1843, the settlers met 
at Champoeg in the Willamette Valley, but 
they were still so undecided over their-situation 
that the resolution to create a provisional 
government was carried by a majority of only 
two votes, the final count being §2 against 50. 

The provisional government rested on the 
most insecure of foundations, for even among 
the slight majority in its favour were those who 








From “ The Road to Oregon" by W. J. Ghent, Longmans, 1929 


Emigrant train in the Rocky Mountains, engraving by F. F. Palmer, 1866 


thought of creating a separate State, independ- 
ent of Britain and the United States alike, while 
the total American population still did not 
equal the number of British subjects attached 
to the interests of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
It seems certain that, if the Company had been 
represented by almost any other of its factors 
than Dr. John McLoughlin, its influence 
would have been directed, with some chance of 
success, towards subverting the new movement. 
As it was, McLoughlin co-operated with the 
settlers, and even used the resources of his 
posts to help the immigrants, who arrived in 
the great movement of 1843, to tide over the 
winter that followed. In doing this, he helped 
to confirm that Oregon would become Ameri- 
can, since it was the arrival of this thousand 
people that finally swung the population 
balance. In 1844 another large convoy of 1,400 
people travelled over the Oregon Trail, and in 
1845, 3,000 people crossed the mountains in 
several trains and brought the American 


population of the territory to almost 6,000, a 
number that many times outweighed the British 
traders and the few French Canadian settlers. 

It was during these years of the migrations 
that the political question of Oregon reached 
its greatest intensity and its peak of danger. 
During 1842 there had been negotiations be- 
tween Lord Ashburton and Daniel Webster 
over the American-Canadian boundary, but, 
though the Pacific coast was mentioned, neither 
negotiator seemed anxious to reach a con- 
clusion, and the reason for the apparent luke- 
warmmness on the American side can be seen 
from a letter which Tyler, who was President 
at the time, wrote to John C. Calhoun three 
years afterwards. Tyler remarked that he had 
hesitated to press the matter in 1842, since 
“‘ our population was already finding its way to 
the shores of the Pacific, and a few years would 
see an American settlement of the Columbia 
sufficiently strong to defend itself and to protect 
the rights of the United States to the territory.” 
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Not every American politician was as 
patient as Tyler, and in 1843 a movement arose 
to make more belligerent demands for the 
Pacific coast than had been entered upon 
before. It was among the people of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley that the question of Oregon was 
most strongly felt, since the territory seemed 
to them a kind of special colony for the benefit 
of those who had found the old frontier regions 
too constricted. In July 1843, a hundred mid- 
Western delegates met at Cincinnati, and raised 
the demand that the United States should not 
merely take the territory up to the 49th parallel, 
with which she had before expressed herself 
content, but should annex everything from 
Mexico to Alaska. The demand quickly gained 
popularity ; it provided an outlet for the swell- 
ing nationalism that was already bulging in the 
direction of Texas, and by the end of 1843 even 
President Tyler abandoned his caution to 
declare the right of the United States to all 
territory as far north as latitude 54° 40’. In 
1844, when the Democratic Convention met in 
Baltimore, the temper of the country had be- 
come so bellicose that one of the campaign 
slogans was “ Fifty-four Forty or Fight,” and 
James T. Polk was nominated for the Presid- 
ency on a platform in which the demand for 
the whole of Oregon (including what is now 
British Columbia) occupied a prominent part. 

How far Polk was motivated by his own feel- 
ings and how far by the desire for popular 
support it is hard to determine. In his inaugural 
address as President, in March 1845, he talked 
of asserting and maintaining the right of the 
United States to the whole of the territory, but 
he had not been long in the White House before 
his attitude began to soften in the direction of 
compromise. A new British minister, Richard 
Pakenham, had been sent to Washington in the 
preceding year, and Sir Robert Peel, who was 
anxious to avoid any direct rupture with the 
United States, had given him special instruc- 
tions to settle the Oregon dispute. Negotia- 
tions began, in which Calhoun, on behalf of 
the Americans, renewed the old offer of a 
boundary on the 49th parallel. Pakenham 
refused, and Polk, nettled at his bid for com- 
promise being so summarily rejected, returned 
to belligerence and to talk of extending the 
Monroe doctrine to the Pacific coast. 
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Meanwhile, alarmed by the warlike talk in 
Washington and the Middle West, the British 
government sent a reconnaissance expedition to 
investigate the possibilities of defending Oregon 
and also despatched the warship America to the 
Columbia. One of the officers on this ship was 
William Peel, fourth son of Sir Robert, and he 
was sent into the territory to find out the actual 
situation. Both Peel and the leaders of the 
military reconnaissance, Lieutenants Warré 
and Vavasour, agreed in reporting that the 
Americans had gained a great moral ascend- 
ancy, thanks to the increase in their population, 
and these reports did much to make the British 
Cabinet more inclined to compromise than 
they had been at any time since the days of 
Canning. 

At the same time, an influential group in the 
United States, led by Senator Thomas H. 
Benton, was working for conciliation, and 
though, in the summer of 1846, Congress 
announced its intention of terminating the 
joint-occupancy agreement of 1826, Polk was 
amenable and doubtless also relieved when, in 
June of that year, the British government 
proposed to accept the 49th parallel as the 
international boundary from the Rockies to the 
sea, with the proviso that all of Vancouver 
Island should remain British territory and that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company should have 
navigation rights on the Columbia. On June 
12th, the United States Senate approved agree- 
ment on this basis, and three days later the 
final treaty of partition was concluded. Thus, 
in relative calm, ended a dispute that two years 
earlier had seemed to be leading towards a 
repetition of the follies of 1812. 

Before the political fact of the recognition of 
American rights, and the social fact of increas- 
ing American settlement, British influence in 
the Oregon Territory dwindled rapidly, and 
when, in 1846, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
withdrew its western headquarters to Fort 
Victoria on Vancouver Island, and began to 
liquidate its assets on the mainland south of the 
49th parallel, there remained no further barrier 
to the total absorption of this region into that 
American pattern whose victory was assured on 
the day in 1843 when the first great migration 
set forth upon the long and hazardous Oregon 
Trail. 








By H. R. TREVOR-ROPER 


The Social Origins 


of the Great Rebellion 


HE SOCIAL INTERPRETATION of the Great 

Rebellion, or Puritan Revolution of 1640- 

1660, is one of the most controversial 
subjects among English historians today. Not 
only conflicting, but entirely opposite and 
incompatible, views are held about it. But 
before considering these views, let me remind 
readers briefly of the course of events to which 
they apply. 

The Great Rebellion began in 1640 with the 
summoning of the Long Parliament which, 
having forced Charles I to end his period of 
“personal rule,” and having removed the 
ministers who had governed in his name, 
enacted a series of constitutional reforms. 
Unfortunately, the Parliament had just grounds 
for distrusting the King’s good faith, and this 
distrust, combined with certain political acci- 
dents, led, in 1642, to Civil War. In order to 
win this war the Parliament was obliged, in 
1645, to create a new army, and this new army 
soon became the instrument of a new party in 
the country. This new party, the party of the 
Independents, soon showed itself as a revolu- 
tionary party which made all previous politics 
obsolete : it overpowered the Parliament, 
executed the King, destroyed the monarchy, 
and set up, under Oliver Cromwell, a military 
régime which did not founder until after his 
death. 

Now in the social interpretation of these 
events the crucial question is, who were these 


Independents ? What social forces did they 
represent ? What did they seek to do ? What 
did they succeed in doing ? And this is the 
question which has elicited the most various 
answers. 

The classic answer, which has been under- 
written by some of the most distinguished his- 
torians and promptly accepted as the orthodoxy 
of the Schools, is that of the doyen of English 
social and economic history, Professor R. H. 
Tawney. This view rests on three major 
premises. First, Tawney accepts, at least in 
some sense, the view of Max Weber that 
Puritanism was the ideology of capitalism, that 
“capitalism was the social counterpart of 
Calvinist theology.” Secondly, he supposes 
that the period from 1540-1640 was a period, 
in England, of continuous economic advance 
by the “ capitalist ” and puritan classes, who, 
with increasing prosperity, became increasingly 
resentful of the paternal restrictions imposed 
by the state. Thirdly, he supposes that the 
gentry was a force on the side of capitalism. 
The gentry, he argues, by introducing capitalist 
principles of land-management, became a 
rural branch of the bourgeoisie, a continuously 
“ rising ” class, unlike the aristocracy, who, 
being committed to obsolete methods, were 
rapidly declining into debt and ruin. On the 
basis of these premises, Tawney interprets the 
Great Rebellion as the last, violent episode of 
the victory of the prosperous, self-confident, 
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impatient bourgeoisie over the old order, 
impoverished, anachronistic, but tenacious. 
According to this view, the crown and the 
aristocracy were a debtor class, the merchants 
and gentry a creditor class ; and the Great 
Rebellion was a kind of forcible foreclosure of 
impatient nouveau-riche creditors on evasive 
aristocratic debtors : “ It was discovered, not 
for the first time, that as a method of foreclosure 
war was cheaper than litigation.’ 

Now this view, which of course I have 
greatly (but, I think, not unfairly) simplified, 
has recommended itself to a very wide range of 
historians. Roman Catholics, seeing Protes- 
tantism equated with capitalism by scholars, 
and capitalism turned into a word of abuse by 
socialists, have been quick to seize their advan- 
tage and declare that the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in England is thus proved to have been “ a 
rebellion of the rich against the poor,” leading 
to all the ills that modern socialists complain of. 
Marxist historians, declaring summarily that the 
equation of Puritanism with capitalism is one 
of “the irresistible conclusions of modern 
research,” announce that the Puritan Revolu- 
tion was the crucial victory in the world struggle 
of capitalism to burst its “ feudal” bonds : it 
was “the decisive shift” from a generally 
feudal to a predominantly capitalist society. . . . 
“Had the English revolution failed, as so many 
other revolutions in the seventeenth century 
failed, it is entirely possible that economic 
development might have been long retarded.” 
As it was (they say) “ the Revolution triumphed, 
with portentous results”: the puritan on- 
Sslaught broke down the resistance of feudalism 
and by its success secured the victory of capi- 
talism in the world. The army of Cromwell 
provided the shock-troops of the bourgeoisie.” 

1 Professor ‘Tawney’s views are given most clearly 
in his essays on “ Harrington’s Interpretation of His 
Age ” (British Academy Lecture) and “‘ The Rise of 
the Gentry ” (Economic History Review, 1941). His 
“The Rise of the Gentry, a Postscript” (Economic 
History Review, 1954) does not seem to me to meet 


my objections to this thesis, or even to recognize 
their nature. 

* See, particularly, Christopher Hill, The English 
Revolution 1640 (1940, reprinted 1949) ; E. Hobs- 
bawm, “‘ The Crisis of the 17th Century” in Past 
and Present, nos. § and 6 (May and Nov., 1954). 
The phrase about the “ irresistible conclusions of 
modern research ”’ is from Christopher Hill, “Society 
and Andrew Marvell,” in The Modern Quarterly, 
no. 4 (1946). 
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Now my interpretation is very different 
from this view of the Tawney school. It could 
hardly fail to be, because I disagree funda- 
mentally with all three of its major premises. 
First, I do not think that there is any exclusive 
connection between Puritanism and Capitalism: 
I find that the English Puritans included strong 
anti-capitalist forces, and that orthodox Cal- 
vinism, so far from being the ideology of the 
merchant classes in the seventeenth century, 
prevailed largely—in Protestant countries— 
among backwoods squires, as in Scotland and 
Gelderland. Secondly, whatever may be said 
of the period before 1590, I do not think that 
the years 1590-1640 were a period of growing 
general prosperity in Europe, or even in 
England (though certain special trades, centred 
in London, brought prosperity to certain great 
London merchants and, of course, government 
financiers). Thirdly, I do not think that the 
gentry were “ rising ” in that period : on the 
contrary, I find evidence of general decline 
among those whose income came solely or 
largely from land. In fact, I do not think that 
“capitalism ” played any great part in the 
Revolution : the City of London was royalist 
and had to be drastically purged four times in 
order to keep it in line with the rebels, and the 
parliamentary boroughs, whose support to the 
opposition has been claimed as evidence of 
mercantile feeling, did not represent merchant 
feeling at all : they were “ rotten boroughs ” 
controlled by great magnates whose opposition 
was far from mercantile in character. Finally, 
I do not believe that the Revolution “triumphed 
with portentous results.” I believe that it 
failed. 

I shall not use time here in destructive argu- 
ment. In this essay I propose to consider the 
social nature of the revolution by asking two 
questions of fact : first, what was the economic 
position of the gentry, who, since they domin- 
ated both Parliament and local goverrment, 
were the essential social class in any parlia- 
mentary and national movement? and, secondly, 
what were the most insistent claims of the 
“‘ Independents ” who provided the revolu- 
tionary force in this movement? Fortunately, 
in the increasing quantity of local and family 
history, in the parliamentary records and vast 
pamphlet literature of the period, we have 











abundant evidence on which to attempt an 
answer to this question. 

First, what was the economic state of the 
gentry ? In my opinion, Tawney has mis- 
represented this problem by selecting, as in- 
stances of a general economic “rise of the 
gentry,” only those families whose fortunes, in 
fact, can be shown to have come not from land 
but from office. Office-holders naturally owned 
land ; but land was not the source of their 
wealth : it was not even necessarily an economic 
investment : it was a social asset—it may even 
have been an economic liability. If we wish to 
learn about the state of the gentry, we must not 
consider such office-holding gentry but the 
** mere gentry,” “les pauvres gentilhommes,” as 
Cardinal Richelieu called them, “‘ dont le bien 
ne consiste qu’en fonds de terre.” If we do this, 
I think we discover overwhelming evidence 
that such men, in England as in France, were 
in economic difficulty. 

Wherever we look, it is the same. In North 
Wales, the gentry were all declaring themselves 
ruined. In Staffordshire, between 1600 and 
1660, half the land was said to have been sold. 
It was out of the estates of decayed northern 


Photo : Bryan Horner 
Swarthmoor Hall, Lancashire ; the house of 
Judge Fell, an Independent Gentleman 
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gentry that the Countess of Shrewsbury and 
Lord William Howard endowed the noble 
houses that they founded, and in 1614, when 
the first Earl of Cork wanted to establish his 
family in his home county, he was told that he 
could please himself “‘ for half of Herefordshire 
is for sale.” In the same year, “ most of the 
ancientest gentlemen’s houses ” in Northamp- 
tonshire were declared “either divided, 
diminished or decayed.” In the last few years, 
many good manors had been sold, but “ not a 
gentleman of the county hath bought any, but 
strangers and they no inhabitants.” In Notting- 
hamshire, in 1625, the sheriff reported that the 
resident gentry had been much diminished, 
bought out by strangers. The lands in Berk- 
shire were likened to skittish horses which 
often threw their owners. Modern scholars 
have shown that the gentry of Devonshire were 
almost universally in debt in the 1630s, that 
those of Lincolnshire were almost all declining, 
and that, in Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire 
and Northamptonshire, one family in three 
among them, between 1600 and 1640, was 
selling its land. Clearly the decline was not 
merely local: it was general, throughout 
England.* 

And wk» were the “strangers” who are 
named as thus buying up the decaying gentry ? 
The Earl of Cork, the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
her son the Earl of Devonshire, Lord William 
Howard—officers and grandees of the court ; 
Alderman Soame, Alderman Craven, Alder- 
man Cokayne, Sir Thomas Middleton, Sir 
Arthur Ingram, Sir Baptist Hicks—great mer- 
chants and government financiers from the 
City of London. It is an oligarchy of metro- 
politan plutocrats, aldermen of London and 
courtiers of Whitehall, who are sucking the life 
out of the “mere gentry” and “ decayed 
boroughs ” of the provinces. For it is because 
boroughs are economically “‘ decayed” that 
they become politically “‘ rotten,” and sell their 
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3See A. H. Dodd, Studies in Stuart Wales 
(Cardiff, 1952) ; Erdeswicke, Survey of Stafford- 
shire, 1717, supplement ; Chatsworth MSS., Boyle 
Papers (kindly communicated by Mr. T. O. Ranger) ; 
T. Hallinan, ‘“‘ The Changing Composition of Land- 
ownership in Bucks., Beds. and Northants, 1540- 
1640” (MS. D.Phil. Thesis, Oxon, 1955) ; and 
sources quoted in my “‘ The Elizabethan Aristocracy” 
(Economic History Review, 1951), pp. 294-5, and 
“The Gentry, 1540-1640,” (1953) pp. 40-4I. 




















Temple Newsam, Leeds, remodelled in 1622 ; the house of Sir Arthur Ingram, 
a royal government financier 


independence to aristocratic patrons. Thriving 
towns, like Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linked to 
London by the coal trade, or Bristol, the port of 
Western trade, continue to elect their own 
representatives. * 

What were the gentry to do in such circum- 
stances ? In Spain, the impoverished hidalgo 
had a solution : iglesia o casa real o mar, office 
in Church or Court, or the sea. The English 
gentleman thought in the same terms. “ It is 
impossible,” wrote one of them, “ for a mere 
country gentleman ever to grow rich or raise his 
house. He must have some other vocation with 
his inheritance, as to be a courtier, lawyer, 
merchant or some other vocation. If he hath no 
other vocation, let him get a ship and judiciously 
manage her, or buy some auditor’s place, or be 
vice-admiral in his county. By only following 
the plough he may keep his word and be up- 
right, out will never increase his fortune. Sir 
John Oglander wrote this with his own blood, 
June the 25th, 1632.”° It was no accident that 
the first thirty years of the seventeenth century 
saw an unprecedented scramble for office, an 
unprecedented and rising market in office, a 
desire to make office hereditary, as in France ; 
and that, in the 1630s, when the more par- 
simonious government of Charles I cut down 

4 On this, see J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House 
of Commons (1949), p. 163. 

5 A Royalist’s Notebook, The Commonplace Book 


of Sir John Oglander of Nunwell, 1622-1652, ed. 
Francis Bamford (1936), p. 75. 


the opportunities at court, there was an un- 
precedented emigration of the gentry to North 
America. Nor is it an accident that the gentry, 
who thus embarked on colonial schemes, were 
puritans and became the leaders of the Inde- 
pendents. Puritan austerity was often not the 
religion of rich capitalists, saving to invest : 
it was the religion of poor gentry, saving to 
make ends meet, and morally disgusted at the 
ostentation and extravagance of a court from 
which they were excluded and which flourished 
at their expense. It was appropriate that the 
leader of these gentry, when they became 
revolutionary, should have been Oliver Crom- 
well—the representative of a former court 
family, now reduced to their lands and obliged, 
in his youth, to sell their great house in Hun- 
tingdonshire to a new family drawing its income 
from office and the law. 

Thus the Great Rebellion, in my opinion, 
is not the clear-headed self-assertion of the 
rising bourgeoisie and gentry, but rather 
the blind protest of the depressed gentry. In the 
1630s, incidental political factors increased this 
depression, and the radical gentry willingly 
supported the aristocratic politicians who 
sought, by parliamentary pressure, to bring the 
King back into the ancient constitutional ways. 
Unfortunately, these aristocratic leaders after- 
wards proved unable to contain their radical 
followers. Under the pressures of fear and civil 
war, the aristocratic leadership crumbled ; and, 
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From a painting in the National Portrait Gallery 
THOMAS HOBBES, 1588-1679 
by an unknown artist 


in 1645, the Independents stood forth, 
mobilized, invincible, revolutionary, demand- 
ing satisfaction. 

What were the demands of the Indepen- 
dents? Socially they are clear enough. They 
wanted independence from Court and City, 
the two swollen products of Tudor centraliza- 
tion to which the provinces—the “ mere 
gentry ” and the “ decayed boroughs ”—had 
so long been sacrificed. They wanted decen- 
tralization of government—the Cromwellian 
government would cut down the borough seats 
in Parliament and treble. the county seats ; 
decentralization of religion—toleration instead 
of a centralized Anglican or Presbyterian 
Church ;_ decentralization of trade—“ I 
thought,” protested a West Country gentleman, 
“ that long ere this we should have trade dis- 
persed all the nation over, but this City, it 
seems, must have all the trade ” ; decentraliza- 
tion of law—local county registries, local 
courts ; decentralization of education—local 
schools, local universities. It was in the reign 
of the Independents that universities were 
projected in Wales and Cornwall, at York and 
Manchester, and a short-lived university 
founded in Durham. Socially, the Independent 
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revolt was a revolt of the provinces against a 
century of Tudor centralization : against that 
enslavement of the country by the Court and 
City to which the depressed gentry ascribed 
their present plight. 

But what of their political claims ? When 
we ask this question we soon find that they were 
entirely negative. The Independents knew what 
they hated. They hated the Court, with its 
office-holders, its lawyers, its pensioners, its 
monopolists, its archaic taxes ; they hated the 
Lords, those great courtiers—he hoped, Crom- 
well once said, to live to see never a nobleman 
in England ; they hated the centralized Church, 
which had tried, under Archbishop Laud, to 
rob them of their patronage and their tithes. 
They hated the all-absorbent City— this 
nation,” they said, “was falling into the 
rickets : the head bigger than the body.” And, 
in their radical mood, they duly destroyed these 
things. They executed the King, abolished the 
House of Lords, sold up the Church, purged 
the City. 

But what were their positive alternatives ? 
They were not republicans or whigs or mer- 
cantilists. A little “ whig” republican group, 
which did obtain the leadership in Parliament 
for a time, was soon eliminated. The Indepen- 
dent gentry had no positive theories: one form 
of government, they said, was as good as 
another; they would really prefer to be governed 
than to govern, to be “tolerated ” by a paternal 
government, under which they could prosper, 
than to exercise direct power, which they found 
too difficult. As to the form of that government 
—if pressed, they thought that “a govern- 
ment with something monarchical in it” was 
probably the best thing. On second thoughts, 
Lords were a good thing too : ““ We would keep 
up nobility” ; and so was an established 
Church—they had never wanted to separate 
from the Anglican Church but only to live more 
comfortably in it than Archbishop Laud had 
allowed. The only thing that was not good was 
government by or for capitalists. Every aspect 
of Cromwell’s rule aroused squeals of despair 
from the mercantile classes ; but, when they 
protested, he told them sharply to keep to 
their counting-houses. A whig champion of the 
merchant class really answered the theorists 
of the capitalist revolution, long before they 
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had spoken, when he entitled his diatribe 
against the economic policy of the Protectorate 
“ The World’s Mistake in Oliver Cromwell.’® 

In truth, the Independents did not know 
what they wanted in politics. As Cromwell 
himself once said : “‘ None climbs so high as 
he who knows not whither he is going.” Or 
rather, what they wanted was so vaguely en- 
visaged that they could not think of any con- 
stitutional formula to achieve it. What they 
wanted was “a commonwealth.” The concep- 
tion of “ the commonwealth,” of an organic, 
almost a collectivist society, had been a com- 
monplace under the Tudors and the great 
Tudor statesmen, Thomas Cromwell and 
Lord Burghley, and their social philosophers, 
“the Commonwealth men,” had sought, how- 
ever imperfectly, to realize it. But with the 
coming of the Stuarts, those feckless Scottish 
kings, this ideal had been rejected by a govern- 
ment of irresponsible courtiers and favourites 
and had been inherited instead by the puritan 
opposition to government : an opposition not 
only inflamed by gentry grievances but also fired 
by a just indignation against feeble, bad and 
irresponsible government, the betrayal by 
selfish governors of “the honest part of the 
nation.” Hence the cult, by the puritans, not 
of new or mercantile or republican ideas, but 
of a vague, romanticized English monarchy 
such as they supposed had existed under the 
last sovereign of the old dynasty, “ Queen 
Elizabeth of glorious memory.” When the 
Independent Army reasserted itself and effort- 
lessly drove out of power the little céterie of 
“whig” republicans who had _ usurped 
authority in its absence, the essential justifica- 
tion for that act was that the republican govern- 
ment thus overthrown was not, as it called 
itself, a ““ commonwealth,” but “ an oligarchy, 
detested by all men that love a commonwealth.” 
And so Oliver Cromwell and his Independents 
replaced the policy of Jaissez-faire at home and 
mercantile aggression abroad against England’s 
trade rivals, the Dutch, by an anachronistic 
revival of “ Elizabethan” policy : paternal 
government, enforcement of poor law end 

® For references see my essay “‘ The Gentry,” 
pp. 42-44. For Cromwell’s utter indifference to 
mercantile interests in his foreign policy, see Menna 


Prestwich, “‘ Diplomacy and Trade in the Protec- 
torate ” (Fournal of Modern History, 1950). 
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From a painting in the National Portrait Gallery 
JAMES. HARRINGTON, 1611-1677, 
attributed to Van der Venne 


tillage laws, leadership of the “ Protestant 
interest” in Europe, a protectorate over the 
Netherlands, a piratical war in the West Indies 
to tap the American treasure of Spain. 

The Independent ideal was thus essentially 
an archaism. Unfortunately, the Independents 
could think of no institutions in which to 
crystallize and preserve such an archaism. 
Their philosopher, James Harrington, the 
author of Oceana, proposed a parliament of 
gentry holding office by rotation. That would 
prevent the rise of a privileged bureaucracy. 
More radical, Thomas Hobbes advocated the 
preservation of the old Tudor hierarchy and 
“degree ”*—which alone, according to the 
Tudor philosophers, prevented man’s natural 
wickedness from destroying the common- 
wealth—by an open resort to naked, unsanc- 
tified power. Both Harrington and Hobbes 
conveniently ignored the existence of mer- 
cantile classes. But in fact even these disparate 
philosophies could not recreate that obsolete 
ideal. After a series of short-lived constitu- 
tional experiments, the Independents threw up 
the sponge and submitted again to the time- 
honoured rule of King, Lords, Commons and 
Established Church. Harrington died and was 








forgotten. Hobbes survived and was tolerated, 
in the new age, as a harmless old crank. The 
whole world of the Independents was rejected 
and became, in gay Restoration England, 
something of a joke. It is difficult to describe 
this as “ success ” or “ triumph ”. “ Success ” 
by the Independents would have been a kind 
of decentralized anarchical gentry-republic, a 
Polish Diet. It is just as well that they failed. 
And yet, protest our theorists, whatever the 
nature of the revolution, surely the result of it 
was a Capitalist advance ? If a new class had not 
come to political power, may it not nevertheless, 
behind the appearance of political continuity, 
have occupied the seats of social power ? For, 
at the Restoration, one great change that had 
taken place was not reversed : the great transfer 
of land by enforced private sale. Now of the 
purchasers of these lands, says the Marxist 
historian Archangelsky, fifty-one per cent were 
London merchants ; and thus, says another 
scholar, the Restoration settlement was econo- 
mically “a triumph for the ‘ new men ’—men 
who may best be described . . . as business men 
who had thriven under the Commonwealth.”’’ 
But alas, even this conclusion cannot now be 
sustained. Recent research has shown that the 
** new men,” of whom Marxist historians have 
made so much, were, to a very large extent, 
merely agents, buying back their lands for the 
old families, and that the land settlement of the 
Restoration passed through a royalist Parlia- 
ment so easily because, in fact, the net effect of 
these sales had been insignificant.* Socially, 
as politically, the Revolution had been a failure, 
and the history of England after 1660 was a 
continuation of its history before 1640. The 
Interregnum was merely an untidy interruption. 
The only permanent changes were a few 
changes of detail that could have been, and 
sometimes had been, achieved by peaceful 
legislation, and certainly did not require civil 
war, revolution and military dictatorship. 
Thus I conclude that the Great Rebellion 
was not a “capitalist” rising, nor did it 
“succeed” in any sense, nor in any way 


7H. E. Chesney, “ The Transference of Lands in 
England, 1640-1660,” in Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 1933; 
p. 210. 

8 Joan Thirsk, The Sale of Royalist Lands (Eco- 
nomic History Review, 1952) ; The Restoration Land 
Settlement (Journal of Modern History, 1954). 
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directly forward the advance of capitalism in 
England. It was the blind revolt of the gentry 
against the Court, of the provinces against the 
capital : the backwash against a century of 
administrative and economic centralization, 
Since they were animated by passion, not by 
positive political ideas, and since they soon 
either lost by death, or overpowered and 
destroyed their political leaders, the radical 
gentry, when they were in power, found them- 
selves without a policy.. Ultimately, after a 
period of fumbling expedients, they gave up the 
effort, accepted back the old political system, 
and sank into political quietism. They might 
still grumble about Court and City ; but, 
instead of arming themselves with radical ideas, 
they consoled themselves with conservative 
ideas : they became high-flying tories, preachers 
of non-resistance and divine right. 

Thus, in my opinion, whatever results 
followed from the Great Rebellion followed not 
from its success but from its failure. The 
rebellion itself was a blind rebellion, which 
took place because a failure of political ability 
coincided with a general economic crisis. 
There were reformers ; there were capitalists ; 
there were political thinkers ; and, had there 
been no rebellion of the gentry, these might 
well have achieved their aims by peaceful pro- 
gress. But the rebellion of the gentry, a 
rebellion of mutinous, impoverished, backward- 
looking provincial squires, gave them no chance 
—at least until that rebellion had consumed 
itself and outlasted some of its causes. Perhaps 
indirectly the rebellion may have forwarded the 
undoubted change of mentality between the 
early and the late seventeenth century in 
England : by burning up both itself and its 
mental fuel, it may have cleared the way for the 
progress of new and very un-puritan ideas. 
But, equally, it may have impeded that progress 
for a generation. We cannot say. What we can 
say—or, at least, what I am prepared to say— 
is that it was not, in itself, a successful stage in 
the rise of the bourgeoisie. As in most revolu- 
tions, much of its momentum was self-gener- 
ated ; but in so far as it can be reduced to 
simple, fundamental terms, it was a protest, 
by the victims of a temporary general depres- 
sion, against a privileged bureaucracy, 4 
capitalist City. 
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The Three Estates at Orleans, 1561 ; centre background : King Charles LX and the Queen Mother 
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HAT ARE THE DISTINCTIVE characteris- _it is difficult to trace the stream of modern 

tics of Western democracies ? This representative institutions, with their emphasis 

pressing question of our time cannot on popular sovereignty, equality, and the 
be answered without some consideration of rights of man, farther back than the French 
their traditions, and the sources of their Revolution ; and it is significant that many 
representative institutions. And as soon as we people on the Continent prefer to look to that 
begin to examine the origins of modern parlia- Revolution as the source of modern parlia- 
mentary government in the western world, we mentary government, regarding with strong 
are at once met by what seems to be a direct disapproval the previous ancien régime. 


antithesis between parliamentary history in In Britain the sense of the very unusual 
England and on the Continent. In England, _ history of the British Parliament has combined 
the marks of nearly seven centuries of con- with the trait of insularity to produce a certain 


tinuous development of parliament are still indifference to the antecedents of parliaments 
both numerous and prominent in our pattern in other Western countries. Even in so great 
of government. On the Continent, however, and classic a work as Bishop Stubbs’s 
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From ‘* The Letters of Wm. Stubbs,"’ ed. W. H. Hutton, 1904 


BISHOP STUBBS, 1825-1901, Historian of the 
English Parliament 


Constitutional History of England, which is 
essentially a history of the development of the 
‘English Parliament to 1485, the representative 
institutions of contemporary Europe come into 
the picture in less than 20 pages out of a total of 
nearly 2,000. This is particularly remarkable 
when one recalls his wide knowledge of 
European history and his awareness of its 
importance. It is true that the general effect of 
all the immense amount of work that has been 
done on representative institutions since 
Stubbs’s day has been to vindicate his funda- 
mental standpoint of the unique history, in 
some decisive respects, of the English Parlia- 
ment. Professor Helen Cam has lucidly sum- 
med this up ; in commenting on the theory of 
the corporative state enunciated by M. Emile 
Lousse and others, as a formula to explain the 
growth of representative institutions in Europe, 
England included, she wrote : “ England is the 


square peg that will not fit into the round hole.” 
Nevertheless, this British tendency towards the 
isolated study of the English Parliament has 
important drawbacks ; it prevents the illumina- 
tion of the subject by the comparative method, 
and it leaves undisturbed serious misconcep- 
tions as to wherein the uniqueness of English 
parliamentary history lies. 

Thus, it often seems to be assumed in Britain 
that representative assemblies on the Con- 
tinent of Europe before the French Revolution 
were rare, transient, narrow in basis, and weak 
in power, whereas in fact all these suppositions 
are untrue. So far from representative assem- 
blies being rare in Europe before 1789, they 
flourished at one time or another in every state 
of Latin Christendom. They first emerge 
clearly towards the end of the twelfth century 
in the Spanish kingdom of Leon, in the thir- 
teenth century in Catalonia, Sicily, Languedoc, 











Castile, Portugal, Germany (i.e., the Reichstag), 
Aragon, Navarre, Bohemia, Brandenburg, 
Austria, Valencia, Piedmont, England and 
Ireland ; in the fourteenth century in France 
(i.e., the States-General), the Netherlands, 
Bavaria, Brittany, Scotland, Normandy, Saxony 
Hungary ; and in the fifteenth century in 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Poland. As 
to the duration of these representative institu- 
tions, though some of them disappeared in 
the seventeenth and the early eighteenth cen- 
turies (e.g., in most of the French provinces, 
Portugal, Naples, some of the German states, 
Denmark and Norway), in many cases they 
survived down to the French Revolution. 
Another common conception in England 
about these older parliaments of Europe is 
that they were very narrow in basis, vigorously 
defending the exclusive privileges of dominant 
minorities, and that this was one of the reasons 
why, on the whole, and in contrast to the 
English Parliament, they eventually foundered. 
There is an element of truth in this ; but two 
points should be remembered. One is that 
before the Victorian age the English Parlia- 
ment itself rested, by twentieth-century stand- 
ards, on a narrow basis. When in the Army 
Council in 1647 Colonel Rainborough put for- 
ward the then extremist and fantastic idea of 
universal suffrage, Cromwell voiced the general 
reaction, parliamentarian as well as royalist, in 
his indignant retort: “‘ Where is there any 
bound or limit set if you take away this limit, 
that men that have no interest but the interest 
of breathing shall have no voice in elections ? ” 
The other point is that in their period of 
greatest virility—say, roughly, the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries—these older European 
parliaments were commonly conceived to 
represent the whole population of the state, 
and did in fact normally embrace all the ele- 
ments that then mattered in politics. In some 
states—in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the 
Tyrol—the parliament (to give a common 
name to the Riksdag, Rigsdaz, or Landtag) 
even included, by the end of the fifteenth 
century, a chamber of peasants ; and though 
this was unusual, it was not uncommon for the 
election of the deputies of the towns to extend 
to the immediately surrounding countryside, 
so that rural communities were not altogether 
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excluded. Moreover, in the intensely aristo- 
cratic society of the fourteenth century, juridical 
theory ordinarily conceived of the nobles as 
representing, in their capacity as territorial 
lords, the whole population of what was still a 
predominantly agrarian society (except in parts 
of the Low Countries and Northern Italy)}— 
apart from those privileged orders who were 
represented separately, such as the clergy and 
the chartered towns. And whatever the form 
in which the parliament was organized, the 
nobility were nearly always an essential element. 

The commonest arrangement in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries was a division 
into three houses or chambers, usually of 
clergy, nobles and towns—as in Catalonia, 
Valencia, Portugal, Navarre, the French States- 
General and most French Provincial Estates, 
Sicily, the Netherlands, and many German 
Landtage. Sometimes, however, the parlia- 
ment sat in two chambers. This might result 
from the conjunction of the dominant classes 
to form an upper house (grand corps) and of the 
commoners to form a lower house (second corps), 
as in some French Provincial Estates, or from 
the fusion of prelates and high officials into a 
Senate and of elected representatives of nobility 
and towns to form a Chamber of Deputies, as 
in Poland and Hungary, or from the disappear- 
ance of the clergy at the Reformation, as in the 
Dutch Netherlands and many of the German 
Protestant states. In some parliaments, all 
orders usually sat together in one chamber, 
although sometimes voting by estates, as in 
Scotland, Languedoc, and Naples ; and by the 
sixteenth century some parliaments, such as 
those of Castile and Flanders, were reduced to 
one estate. This was because the nobles and 
clergy had gone and only the towns were left ; 
but such a narrow basis for a parliament was 
rare. 

To come now to the last of the four most 
common misconceptions in England about the 
character of European representative institu- 
tions, it is not true to think of these parliaments 
as mainly weak and ineffective. It is especially 
false to think of the English Parliament as 
always unique, before the French Revolution, 
in its power over the purse, and in its participa- 
tion in legislation and justice. On the contrary, 
the most constant and important activity of 





By courtesy of the Archive of the Crown of Aragon 
JAMES I OF ARAGON (1213-76), presiding over the Cortes of Lerida ; illumination from 
the fifteenth-century Constitutions of Catalonia 
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these older parliaments in Europe was the 
granting of taxes. Almost everywhere in Latin 
Christendom (except Denmark and Norway) 
the principle was, at one time or another, 
accepted by the rulers that, apart from the 
hereditary revenues of the prince, no taxes 
could be imposed without the consent of par- 
liaments. The German saying that Landtage 
sind Geldtage—representative assemblies are 
financial assemblies—might well have been 
applied to nearly all these older parliaments. 
And on the rock of financial control not only 
the English Parliament, but many Continental 
ones, built an imposing edifice of power. It 
is true that the States-General of France lost 
this control from the middle of the fifteenth 
century onwards ; but in Britain this has often 
been taken as more typical of Continental 
practice than it was, because many British 
parliamentary historians have scarcely looked 
for comparisons beyond France and Castile. 
The fact is that the States-General of France 
was, in this respect, exceptional, and that in 
most countries the exclusive right of the 
assemblies of estates to grant taxes was, on the 
whole, well guarded down to the seventeenth 
century. 

If the most constant activity of these older 
parliaments was the granting—or withholding 
—of taxes, they were scarcely less active in the 
field of legislation. All these assemblies claimed 
the right to present petitions and grievances. 
It is true that the French States-General and 
the Castilian Cortes scarcely advanced beyond 
this, save in times of upheaval and rebellion, 
and their petitions normally furnished only the 
stimulus and the basis for the law-making which 
was still in the hands of the crown. But it is 
wrong to assume that the English Parliament 
was the only one that found out how to win 
effective legislative authority by making grants 
of supply depend on redress of grievances ; nor 
was the English Parliament the only assembly 
to try to ensure that the enactments should 
correspond exactly to their wishes by drawing 
up their demands in the form of bills ready to 
become acts as soon as they received the royal 
sanction. In fact, both these methods came to 
be practised in many Continental assemblies ; 
in Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, Sicily, many of 
the German principalities, Sweden, Poland, 
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Bohemia, and Hungary. The crown usually 
retained the right to do a certain amount of 
law-making, in one form or another, without 
the sanction of parliament ; but in general the 
idea became widespread that parliamentary 
approval ought to be obtained for all the more 
important laws. Indeed, in fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century Aragon the consent of the 
Cortes was not only essential for the passing of 
all laws, but each parliamentary session closed 
with a formal meeting of king and estates in 
which all the measures of the session were 
solemnly proclaimed. This prevented the king 
from ignoring those doings of the assembly 
that he did not like. Moreover, a committee of 
the estates (Diputacién del Reyno), usually 
composed of two members of each of the four 
estates (i.e., of the clergy, the magnates, the 
caballeros or lesser nobility, and the towns), 
was chosen to remain in existence during inter- 
vals between sessions of the Cortes, to watch 
over the observance of the laws and report to 
the Cortes any infraction of them. And the 
Cortes of Aragon, like the parliaments of 
Poland and many of the German states, also 
possessed a function which, it is sometimes 
assumed, belonged to the English Parliament 
alone : it combined with the functions of a 
legislative and tax-granting body those of a 
high court of justice, investigating wrongs done 
by the king, his officers, or the estates, to one 
another, to individuals or groups of individuals, 
of whatever rank, in defiance of the laws, and 
had the right of demanding that justice should 
be done. 

Finally, we should note that the powers of 
most parliaments were not entirely limited to 
tax-granting, legislation and justice. There 
was a great range of functions claimed by many 
parliaments, especially in times of confusion 
and weak government. Most parliaments 
asserted their views on the conduct of foreign 
relations. They wanted to have a say in 
matters of war, peace, treaties and alliances. 
They often insisted on their right to appoint a 
regent for an infant prince, to fix the succession 
to the throne, to stipulate the terms on which 
each new ruler should be acknowledged on his 
accession, or even, as in Pomerania and Aragon, 
to choose a new master if ever the ruler should 
break his promises or wrong his subjects. The 








history of most parliaments shows attempts to 
control the choice of the prince’s advisers and 
ministers and to force upon him a council 
nominated in parliament. Still more usual 
was the custom that parliaments should pre- 
scribe how the taxes they granted should be 
spent, or should even undertake this collection 
and expenditure themselves through their own 
agents and treasury. In some states, as, for 
example, Valencia and Cleves, the assembly of 
estates even claimed and exercised the right to 
meet for various purpcses without a summons 
from the ruler. 

Perhaps this brief survey of the chief func- 
tions of these older parliaments of Europe will 
have served to dispel any notion that they were 
rare, transient, narrow in basis or weak in 
power. And if we see that, in one phase of 
European development, these older parliaments 
were almost universal throughout Latin Chris- 
tendom and commonly powerful in their 
functions, the question naturally arises why 
this should have happened. Is the explanation 
simply that this is a stage through which all 
civilizations pass ? This is a problem which 
has so far not attracted much attention in 
Britain : but it has aroused the interest of 
various German historians, especially Otto 
Hintze and Dietrich Gerhard. 

These historians have demonstrated that 
before the spread of European influence over 
the rest of the world in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the representative institu- 
tions of Latin Christendom were unique. 
There was no parallel in the absolute mon- 
archies or the city states of the ancient civiliza- 
tions of the Mediterranean or the Near East. 
The Aryan invaders of India had a priesthood, 
a warrior aristocracy, and a peasantry, like the 
societies of early European civilization ; but 
in the caste-system that subsequently deve- 
loped in India there was no soil to encourage 
the growth of representative institutions. There 
was no room, either, for such a growth in the 
old China of the fatherly divine authority of 
the emperor, the bureaucracy of the mandarins, 
the importance of the family groups, and of 
conservative custom. Muslim civilization and 
Japanese culture passed through a phase not 
unlike that of European feudalism, so that some 
scholars have used the terms “ Islamic feudal- 
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ism,” “‘ Japanese feudalism.” But whereas in 
Europe feudal society was followed by the 
flowering of assemblies of estates, nothing of 
the kind seems to have happened in Islam or in 
Japan. And striking as this difference is, be- 
tween the culture of Latin Christendom and 
other civilizations, it is even more remarkable 
that representative institutions, as Latin Chris- 
tendom knew them, never developed in Russia. 
It is remarkable because Russian civilization 
looked back to Graeco-Roman and Hebrew 
roots as did that of the West ; and if there is 
the theme of divergence from the West in 
Russian history, there is also the theme of 
connexion with it. 

It is true that there occurred in sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Russia a number of 
meetings of an assembly, the Zemski Sobor, 
“ The Council of all the land,” in which from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century on- 
wards there were representative elements drawn 
from the various ranks of society in Moscow 
and the provinces. But as the Russian his- 
torian Kluchevsky has remarked, the Zemski 
Sobor never constituted a political force, but 
only an administrative aid. It was called into 
existence by Ivan the Terrible to consider only 
such questions as he chose to put to it. It owed 
its transient importance in the early seventeenth 
century to the temporary need of a Tsar-less 
land to emerge from anarchy and disorder, and 
of a new government to strengthen its foothold 
in the state. The Council was extremely vari- 
able in composition ; it never evolved any fixed 
procedure ; its competence was never defined ; 
and its decisions were not obligatory on the 
sovereign in any way whatsoever. 

It was only for one generation that the 
importance of the Zemski Sobor as a represen- 
tative institution seemed to be growing. To the 
Zemski Sobor of the sixteenth century there had 
been summoned only official personages, as 
the instruments of the central and local adminis- 
trations ; but when the last Tsar of the old 
Muscovite dynasty, Theodore, died in 1598, 
the Zemski Sobor that chose as his successor 
Boris Godunov was strengthened by the addi- 
tion of delegates of various ranks of society. 
The Time of Troubles that followed his death 
in 1605 meant conditions in which pretenders 
summoned Sobori frequently to prop up their 
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weak authority—Sobori that had a numerical 
preponderance of representative over official 
elements. In 1613 the Sobor not only elected 
the boy Michael, the first Romanov, to the 
throne, but, at the request of his mother, acted 
as a commission of management that adopted 
a number of preliminary measures for re- 
organizing the country until a permanent 
government should have been established. In 
1619 a step was taken that brought into the 
Zemski Sobor a feature superficially resembling 
a common feature of Western representative 
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institutions ; in that year, the new government 
ordered the delegates in the Sobor to furnish 
reports and petitions of the grievances of the 
communities that they represented. But the 
Sobor was still looked upon merely as an 
instrument of the government. The new Tsar 
Michael stressed as the foundation of his title 
to the throne, not election by the Zemski Sobor, 
but his blood relationship to the old dynasty. 
To give advice, when asked, was not a right 
defended by the Sobor against the ruler, but an 
obligation of the same sort as the renderings 
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From Bernard Connor : “ The History of Poland,” 1698 


The Polish Diet c. 1698, presided over by Augustus II 


demanded by the treasury of the taxpayers. 
As soon as the new dynasty was firmly in power, 
the Sobor began to fade out of the picture. 
Summoned ten times by Tsar Michael (1613- 
45), it was convened only five times by his son 
Alexis (1645-76). After 1654 no Sobor was 
consulted until 1682 ; and by then it had be- 
come merely a crowd assembled in the Red 
Square at Moscow to acclaim the contestant 
for the tsardom presented to it by the patriarch. 
The Sobor finally expired in an extraordinary 
meeting of 1698, convened by Peter the Great 
to condemn his sister Sophia. Already under 
Tsar Alexis, the old, exalted, autocratic view 
of the Imperial authority, an echo of the tradi- 
tion of Ivan the Terrible, was being heard 
again. ‘“ God hath blessed Us, the Tsar, and 
hath given unto Us to rule and to judge truly 
Our people.” 

What a different atmosphere is this from that 
of neighbouring Poland, where from 1652 on- 
wards was being practised in the Sejm, or 
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parliament, the famous /iberum veto, whereby a 
single member of the Sejm could not only 
thwart the proposal to which he objected but 
also dissolve the Seym at once! This Russian 
conception of the relationship between ruler 
and representative institution is in quite another 
category from that of fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century Aragon, where on the accession of each 
ruler he was forced to swear to respect all the 
laws of Aragon and all the rights of the Cortes, 
and further told that he would continue to be 
recognized as rightful king if he faithfully exe- 
cuted all the laws that the Cortes should in 
future make : “ and if not, not.” (¥y si no, no.) 

If, then, in its numerous representative 
institutions the countries of Latin Christendom 
had created something unique to Western 
civilization, we are driven to ask why this should 
have been so. The attempt to answer this ques- 
tion will be the opening theme of the second 
part of this essay. 

(to be concluded) 
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The Bohemian Revolt, 1618 
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** Geschichte des Dreissigjahrigen Krieges " by Georg Winter . 


The Elector Palatine’s Wheel of Fortune, a woodcut of 1621 


By ANTHONY WOOD 


their Imperial governors from a high 

window of the Hradéany Palace in Prague. 
Fifteen months later, while still holding the 
Imperial forces at bay, they deposed their 
Habsburg king and elected in his place 
Frederick, Elector Palatine—the Winter King, 
as his enemies called him, who would’melt away 
with the snow in spring. Finally, in November 
1620, the Bohemian army was broken at the 
battle of White Mountain outside Prague, and 
the Bohemian revolt and the reign of the 
Winter King were over. This bare outline 
forms the story of the opening scene of the 
Thirty Years War, a war that so convulsed 
Central Europe that the Bohemian revolt itself 


I: MAY 1618, BOHEMIAN REBELS flung two of 
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is often lost from sight amid the holocaust that 
it let loose. Yet for Bohemia those two and a- 
half years represented nothing less than a last 
desperate effort to preserve an independent 
existence—a gamble that was lost. 

The kingdom of Bohemia lay to the north 
of Austria, partly enclosed by the great horse- 
shoe formed by the ranges of the Erzgebirge 
and the Bohemian forest ; to its crown were 
attached the adjoining territories of the Mar- 
gravate of Moravia and the Duchies of Silesia 
and Lusatia. The Austrian Habsburgs had 
acquired the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary 
in the sixteenth century, but had succeeded 
neither in achieving unity separately within 
Bohemia, Hungary and Austria, nor in bring- 
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_FREDERICK V, 1596-1632, 
Elector Palatine and King of Bohemia, by Honthorst 


ing them all under one central government. 

In the lands of the Bohemian crown, three 
major difficulties stood in their way. First, 
local separatism divided the Kingdom, Mar- 
gravate and Duchies from one another, each 
with its own capital and constitutional Diet. 
The composition of the Diets varied—three 
Estates in Bohemia and four in Moravia, where 
the clergy were also represented. The nobility, 
however, were the dominant element through- 
out, and the possession of an estate was 
sufficient to entitle the owner to a seat. The 
second complicating factor was the conflict 
between German and Slav. For centuries the 
local population had resented the infiltration of 
German settlers, fearing that their own Czech 
and Slovak languages and customs would be 
smothered by the German influence. By the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, Silesia 
and Lusatia were predominantly German, 





while in Bohemia and Moravia the German 
element was largely restricted to the towns. 
Keligion was the third problem, for the 
Bohemian territories were an anarchy of Catho- 
lics, Lutherans, Utraquists, who differed from 
the Catholics in taking communion in both 
kinds, and a Bohemian Brotherhood that came 
close to Calvinism. There were some two 
hundred Jesuits in Bohemia, where a twentieth 
of the nobility were Catholic. In Moravia, the 
proportion of Catholic nobility was higher. 
Most of the towns, except Pilsen and Budweis, 
were strongly Protestant ; but only since 1609, 
by Rudolf IT’s Letter of Majesty, had toleration 
been guaranteed to the majority of Protestants 
under the Bohemian crown. 

Over this confusion of racial, social, religious 
and political antagonisms, Rudolf and his 
successor Mathias, who resided at Prague 
rather than at Vienna, attempted to establish 
a centralized form of government, Catholic and 
German. The royal Chancellor’s position 
under the Crown of Bohemia was one of con- 
siderable power. He was a permanent official, 
presiding over the royal council, whose 
members he chose, and controlling most matters 
of state throughout Bohemia and Moravia. 
Since 1599, this office had been held by Count 
Lobkowitz, a member of one of the great 
Catholic families in Bohemia, whose achieve- 
ment may in many ways be compared to that of 
Richelieu. But a policy of centralization in- 
evitably encountered resistance. The Diets 
feared for their own independent existence ; 
the nobility feared the intrusion of foreigners 
and the loss of local office ; Protestants feared 
for their recently won privileges. All these fears, 
which later combined to bring about the 
Bohemian revolt, had already been awakened 
when Lobkowitz began in 1617 to prepare the 
way for the coronation of a new king. 

The event had a particular significance. At 
this time, the German prince who held the 
elective crown of the Holy Roman Empire was 
usually an Austrian Habsburg. By 1617, it was 
clear that the Emperor Mathias, old and child- 
less, could not live long. It was therefore neces- 
sary for the Habsburg family to decide on his 
successor and to arrange for his election to the 
crowns of Bohemia and Hungary in Mathias’ 
lifetime, so that, on Mathias’ death, he would 


























be available as the Habsburg candidate in the 
Imperial election at Frankfurt. There was a 
further point. In the College of Electors, the 
Catholics—three archbishops—were balanced 
by Lutheran John George of Saxony, Frederick, 
the young Elector Palatine, and John Sigismund 
of Brandenburg, the last two being Calvinist. 
In an Imperial election the seventh vote lay 
with the king of Bohemia, who was entitled to 
vote for himself, and this narrow Catholic 
majority would probably ensure that the 
Calvinist and Lutheran Electors, unable to 
agree among themselves on any alternative 
candidate, would allow the Habsburg the 
unanimous vote that he needed. 

The election of the next king of Bohemia 
was consequently a matter of European interest, 
particularly at a time when Central Europe 
seemed poised on the brink of religious war. 
Outside the Empire, religious conflict took the 
form of a Huguenot revolt in France, and a 
struggle between Lutheran Sweden and Catho- 
lic Poland over the south coast of the Baltic. 
In Germany, the issues were greater and the 
situation more tense. The religious settlement 
of 1555 between Catholic and Lutheran could 
hardly be said to be based upon the principle 
of toleration, but it was at least a working 
arrangement that had kept the peace. Since the 
settlement, however, two forces had greatly 
developed—Calvinism and the Jesuit Order, 
spearhead of the Counter-Reformation. Mutual 
mistrust had led to the formation of two armies 
in Germany—one of the Catholic League under 
Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, the other of the 
Evangelical Union under the young Frederick, 
Elector Palatine. The sense of tension to which 
these forces gave rise was heightened by two 
other factors. First, a renewal of religious war 
might enable the Catholics to regain certain 
ecclesiastical lands which, by the 1555 agree- 
ment, should have reverted to Rome, but which 
in fact had continued to be held by Lutheran 
princes or their relations. And second, in 1621, 
the Eleven Years Truce between the Dutch and 
the Spaniards would end and troops would be 
once more on the move through Milan and the 
Valtelline up into the Rhineland. It was not 
hard to imagine how some spark from the Dutch 
war might set the whole of Germany ablaze. 
But now, four years earlier, a further danger 
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became apparent when the various branches of 
the Spanish and Austrian Habsburg family 
agreed that their candidate for the next Imperial 
election would be Ferdinand of Styria, cousin of 
the reigning Emperor Mathias. Ferdinand, a 
merry red-cheeked little man, was known to be 
an ardent Catholic, educated at the Jesuit 
College at Ingol!stadt, who in Styria had taken 
measures that had resulted in the expulsion of 
Protestants from his lands. For Protestant Europe, 
no choice could have seemed more ominous. 
Ferdinand’s election in Prague to the Crown 
of Bohemia was one of the most skilful achieve- 
ments of Chancellor Lobkowitz. Very early in 
the morning of June sth, 1617, before the 
opening of the Bohemian Diet, he convoked all 
officials and counsellors of Bohemia, so that 
they might understand that this was simply a 
question of recognizing Ferdinand as king. A 
little later, the same demand was put before the 
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warning, and in any case wishing to be present 
at the Diet of Pressburg where Ferdinand was 
due to be elected king of Hungary, decided to 
move his court from Prague to Vienna. On 
Christmas Day, 1617, the old man, helped by 
two attendants down the stairs of his palace, 
set out from Prague, taking with him the court, 
Imperial officials, including Lobkowitz, and 
foreign ambassadors. A Council of ten Regents 
was set up in Prague, including seven Catholics, 
some of whom, such as Martinitz and William 
Slavata, had already shown themselves hostile 
to-the notion of religious toleration. 

The crisis came quickly. The Archbishop 
of Prague ordered the demolition of a Lutheran 
church at Klostergrab ; and, when Protestant 
representatives came to Prague to complain of 
this, they were imprisoned in the Hradéany. 
In March 1618, the Protestant Defenders felt 
the situation to be sufficiently serious to warrant 
summoning an Assembly of Bohemian Protest- 
ants. At this meeting, Thurn was able to 
remind the delegates of previous threats to the 
Letter of Majesty on which they relied for 
toleration ; and the Assembly decided to send 
an appeal to Mathias. They then adjourned 
for two months. But before that time had 
elapsed, the Regents in the MHradéany 
announced a reply from Vienna in which the 
Emperor stated that the meeting of the 
Assembly was unconstitutional, that Kloster- 
grab was no concern of theirs, and that they 
were to disperse and not to meet again. 

This reply came at a time when tension was 
mounting rapidly between the two parties. 
Throughout April and May, the Protestants 
had been trying to increase the numbers of their 
Assembly, while the Regents had been adding 
to the number of Catholic officials. On May 
21st, the Assembly, which now contained many 


of the Bohemian nobility, met in the hall of the 


University. In the afternoon, a procession of 
about a hundred set off for the Hradéany, 
where they asked for a copy of a new Imperial 
letter which repeated the order to disperse. 

By the evening of May 22nd, the atmosphere 
of alarm had increased considerably throughout 
Prague. Nor was it unwarranted. In a house 
not far from the University, a little group of 
nobles were plotting the revolt. Of those 
directly concerned, Thurn, Budovet, Rupa 
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and Fels can certainly be named. The inescap- 
able conclusion facing them was that the appeal 
to the Emperor had failed, and that further 
deputations could serve no purpose. But 
suppose the Imperial reply to their petition had 
emanated, not from Mathias, but from the 
Regents themselves. At the time it did not 
seem impossible. The reply had come from 
Vienna with suspicious speed. Its harshness, 
too, was hard to understand, since Mathias had 
been popular with the Bohemians. If this were 
simply tyranny on the part of the Regents, then 
the Assembly had the right to resist, to defend 
the terms of the Letter of Majesty. And so the 
plot was hatched to visit the Hradtany on the 
next day, to accuse and then execute the two 
most hated members of the Regency council— 
Martinitz and Slavata. 

Next morning, the Assembly started off in 
procession from the University. They were 
armed, since Schlick had already gained per- 
mission for this from one of the Regents. Once 
inside the Hradéany, the Defenders made the 
plan of execution known to the Assembly. 
Rumours of Protestant arrests were enough to 
stir up general anger and enthusiasm for action. 
The crowd stormed upstairs towards the room 
where the Regents met. This morning, there 
were only four of them there—Sternberk, 
Martinitz, Slavata and Diepolt Lobkowitz, a 
relation of the Chancellor, together with a secre- 
tary, Fabricius. Here, with the Regents trapped 
between the crowd and the window, the historic 
scene took place: Thurn, Schlick and Fels 
accusing them of having written the Imperial 
reply themselves, of trying to destroy the Letter 
of Majesty, the crowd on the stairs crying for 
blood, until no one would any longer listen to 
their protestations of innocence, and Martinitz 
and Slavata, the two singled out for execution, 
were hoisted up and flung from the window to 
fall seventy feet to the ground below. It is part 
of the grotesque nature of the story that, 
although the other two Regents were spared, 
the crowd in its excitement flung Fabricius after 
Martinitz and Slavata, and that the three men 
survived the fall almost without injury.’ 

1 Their fall was broken by some rubbish, although 
Slavata was slightly hurt against the wall. The 
rebels did not pursue them and, after the inter- 


cession of the wife of Chancellor Lobkowitz, they 
were allowed to leave Bohemia. 
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The Defenestration of Prague, May 23rd, 1618 ; left centre background, the Hradéany 
Palace, from the windows of which falling figures can just be discerned ; a contemporary print 


It was revolution on the spur of the moment. 
On May 24th, the Bohemian Estates, present in 
Prague, set up in place of the ten Regents thirty 
Directors, with Rupa as President. Thurn was 
given command of the military forces. The 
Directors summoned a Diet, a month later, in 
which Catholics were purposely included, but 
ordered the expulsion of the Jesuit Order from 
Bohemia. The Bohemians still claimed to be 
loyal to the Crown, but, owing to the slightly 
anomalous state of affairs, declared their 
loyalty to Mathias rather than Ferdinand. 
Their rising could thus claim simply to te 
directed against bad counsellors, although this 
argument was clearly spurious, as was shown 
by the Imperial letters from Vienna, assuming 
that they were authentic. In fact, their actions 
could only be justified by the argument in the 
Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, a Huguenot work, 


claiming the right to resist royal authority. 

At home, the main efforts of the Bohemians 
were to persuade the other provinces to join 
them. It was not until a year later, in May 
1619, that the Diet of Moravia, held back by 
Charles Zerotin and Wallenstein, was prepared 
to conclude an alliance with the Bohemians. 


.On July 21st, this alliance was followed by the 


publication of an Act of Confederation. It was 
agreed that the five regions—which included 
Upper and Lower Lusatia—should each have 
their own independent government, that all 
high offices should be held by Protestants, and 
that the only central government of the five 
states was to be a Council of Defenders, which 
would meet once a year, and whose powers 
were limited to declaring war and ratifying 
treaties. Such a constitution swept away all 
traces of Lobkowitz’s centralization and placed 
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religion under the control of the state. King- 
ship, however, remained ; and, although they 
claimed that it was elective, the Bohemians still 
hoped that their existing king might be pre- 
pared to accept this new constitution. 

Outside Bohemia, the immediate reaction of 
the German princes to the revolt had been the 
fear of war spreading throughout Central 
Europe. Mathias himself at once counselled 
moderation, to Ferdinand’s disgust ; and, as 
late as May 1619, Sir Henry Wotton on his way 
to England from Venice found both Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria and the German Protestant 
princes equally anxious to avoid taking sides. 

Of the extremists, none was as yet in a 
commanding position. The Duke of Savoy, 
glad to embarrass the Habsburgs, consented to 
his mercenary general Mansfeld putting himself 
at the disposal of the Bohemians while he 
was recruiting in South Germany. Frederick, 
Elector Palatine, was prepared to offer them 
money and supplies, encouraged by his minister 
Christian of Anhalt, who hoped to gain the 
Bohemian crown for his master. On the Catho- 
lic side, Ferdinand actually threw the Emperor’s 
Chancellor Khlesl into prison, because he 
advocated conciliating the Bohemians ; but he 
could not act authoritatively since he had 
promised that he would not attempt to rule as 
King of Bohemia until Mathias was dead. In 
the autumn of 1618, two Imperial armies did 
cross the Bohemian frontier ; but Mansfeld’s 
forces made any success impossible, and by the 
spring and summer of 1619, the military 
situation had so improved for the Bohemians 
that Thurn was actually outside Vienna. On 
June roth, however, Mansfeld suffered a 
reverse at Sablat, and Thurn was recalled by 
the Directors from Austrian territory. : 

At this time, when things were at their 
blackest for Ferdinand, a further problem 
weighed on him. In March 1619, Mathias had 
died. An Imperial election was due to take 
place at Frankfurt in August. For a moment, 
until Mansfeld’s defeat at Sablat, it had looked 
as if Ferdinand might not be able to get to 
Frankfurt. This might have had serious con- 
sequences ; for had the election been delayed, 
it might have gone very differently. 

In July, the Bohemians had presented the 
constitution of their Confederation to Ferdin- 
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and for his acceptance. On his refusal to 
acknowledge it, the fiction of their continued 
recognition of him as their king obviously could 
not be continued. Bohemian delegates were 
sent to Frankfurt to protest to the President of 
the College of Electors, the Archbishop of 
Mainz, that the dignity of Elector of Bohemia 
could only be held by a king residing in his 
kingdom. In his absence, the right to vote 
reverted to the Estates of Bohemia. On hearing 
that this objection had been overruled, and that 
an Imperial army under Dampierre was invad- 
ing Moravia, the extremists in Prague now 
took a decisive step. The moderates were 
expelled from the Directory ; on August 19th 
the throne of Bohemia was declared vacant by 
the Estates, and a few days later Frederick, 
Elector Palatine, was chosen king in Ferdinand’s 
place. News of this turn of events was already 
being whispered in Frankfurt as the Electors 
sat in deliberation on August 28th ; and, if the 
whispers had been strong enough, the dele- 
gates of the Protestant Electors might have 
challenged Ferdinand’s right to vote as King 
of Bohemia. But they were no nearer to agree- 
ing on an alternative candidate and so gave their 
vote for Ferdinand. In the same week Ferdin- 
and had lost one crown and gained another. 

For Frederick, Elector Palatine, September 
was spent in wretched indecision. Should he 
accept this crown ? The Kingdom and the 
Electorate together would make him the most 
powerful prince in Germany, and the posses- 
sion of two votes in the College of Electors 
would end the Catholic majority, at least for all 
future elections. But to accept the crown was 
to rise in rebellion against Ferdinand, his con- 
stitutionally elected Imperial sovereign. There 
was, too, the danger of the jealousy of the other 
German princes. The council of Heidelberg 
advised him to reject the offer. So did the 
princes of the Evangelical Union. The Electress 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I, his minister, 
Christian of Anhalt, and some of the Palatinate 
nobility, hungry for estates, urged him to 
accept. When at last he did so, he had taken a 
decision the consequences of which were to 
torture Germany long after the question of 
Bohemia had been forgotten. 

In October, Frederick, Elizabeth and their 
eldest son, Frederick Henry, set out on the long 
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The Coronation of Ferdinand II as King of Hungary, 1617 ; a contemporary print 


journey from Heidelberg to Prague in a column 
of over a hundred and fifty coaches and wagons. 
At Amberg, they were met by an Imperial 
envoy, demanding in the name of the Emperor 
Ferdinand II that Frederick should ignore the 
request of the Bohemian rebels. But Frederick 
held to his decision, and ordered a thousand of 
his own Upper Palatinate troops to accompany 
him as far as the Bohemian frontier. Here, on 
October 23rd, they were welcomed by a group 
of Bohemian nobility, including Count Schlick. 
On October 31st, the carriages arrived in the 
city of Prague, where they were received “ with 
a great show of love of all sorts of people,”’ as 
Elizabeth wrote afterwards to Buckingham. 
They were escorted to the Hradéany ; and, on 
November 4th, Frederick was crowned king. 

It would be unfair to judge Frederick as a 
ruler in the twelve months that he reigned since 


his time was largely taken up with considering 
military dispositions. Nevertheless, it was soon 
clear that he was inadequate as a leader of 
revolt. He lacked the necessary force of per- 
sonality, and his dealings with his people often 
offended local sentiment. He surrounded him- 
self with his German companions, forgetting 
the centuries-old hostility between German 
and Slav. As a Calvinist, he swept the images 
out of the Cathedral of Prague, forgetting the 
Lutheran Bohemians. He talked of hereditary 
monarchy, forgetting that he was the king of 
rebels. Worst of all, he forgot the enemies who 
were combining against him. “He thinks 
everything is simple,’ complained one minister, 
“and leaves everything in the hands of God.” 

The situation for the Bohemians had 
certainly changed for the worse. The election 
of Ferdinand had removed one element of 


























uncertainty, but the political significance of 
Frederick’s acceptance of the Bohemian crown 
ended most chances of help from the German 
princes. Added to this was the difficulty that, 
since Mathias’ departure in 1617, Prague had 
become no more than a provincial town, out of 
touch with the representatives of foreign 
powers. The United Provinces, Sweden, 
Denmark and Venice recognized ' Frederick, 
but did nothing to assist him. The Grisons 
claimed that they would hold the Valtelline 
against Spanish troops infiltrating into Ger- 
many ; but, by the summer of 1620, the 
Spanish held the pass. In October 1619, 
Maximilian of Bavaria, no longer in doubt, 
signed a treaty with Ferdinand, offering the 
Emperor the use of the army of the Catholic 
League in return for the Palatinate and the title 
of Elector. In March 1620, Lutheran John 
George of Saxony, jealous of Frederick’s 
crown, sided with Ferdinand, in return for the 
promise of Lusatia. In February 1620, Spain, 
glad of an opportunity to get troops into the 
Palatinate, one of the principal obstacles on her 
line of communication with the Low Countries, 
signed a treaty with Ferdinand, whereby 
Spinola was to invade the Palatinate from the 
Netherlands with 20,000 men. In England, 
James I, Frederick’s father-in-law, had never 
approved of his acceptance of the crown and, 
regardless of the Commons’ demands that help 
should be sent, still hoped to save the peace, 
and despatched Wotton to Vienna, and Conway 
and Weston to Prague. “ My father,” wrote 
Elizabeth bitterly to Sir Thomas Roe, three 
years afterwards, “ will never leave treating, 
though with it he hath lost us all.” In July 
1620, at Ulm, came the final desertion when, 


‘through the mediation of the French envoys, 


the princes of the Evangelical Union signed a 
treaty of neutrality with the Catholic League, 
in the vain hope that their states might be 
spared in the ensuing hostilities. 

Meanwhile, in Prague, nerves grew more 
strained. Bethlen Gabor, a Transylvanian 
Prince, had joined the Bohemians ; but their 
own leaders were lacking in any kind of military 
training or experience. There had been no 
surge of revolutionary ardour to fill the ranks 
of the army ; and when mercenaries had to be 
raised instead, the problem of paying them 
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defeated the government. Many rifts appeared. 
The Lutherans distrusted the Brotherhood. 
So, too, did the nobility, who regarded it as 
democratic. The middle classes had been 
promised a restoration of their former privi- 
leges by Schlick ; but there were many who 
put more faith in the Imperial government than 
in the rebel nobles. There was a growing terror 
of the mercenaries ; and, in the summer of 
1619, an outcry had been raised against them. 
“ In the city of Prague,” wrote a contemporary, 
“there followed a great fear and many hid 
themselves away and fled.” Later, when the 
army needed bread, the inhabitants of Prague 
refused to give up their own supplies. Most 
significant of all was the hatred between nobility 
and peasantry. The system of law courts had 
broken down, and there was no redress against 
the dominant nobles. At the same time as the 








Confederation made its scanty preparations 
against the Habsburgs, a social war was waged 
with gathering ferocity ; and, only a few days 
before the battle of White Mountain, seven 
thousand peasants attacked the castles of Zatets 
and forced the neighbouring peasantry to join 
them. Divided and deserted, lacking all faith 
in a rebellion that had turned out to be no more 
than a coup d’état, the Bohemian Confedera- 
tion awaited the onslaught of Ferdinand’s 
armies. Small wonder that the Jesuits should 
jeer at Frederick as the poor Winter King, who 
would melt away like snow in spring. 

But it was the autumn, not the spring, that 
swept Frederick away. In August, Maximilian, 
with his general Count Tilly, marched into 
Austria and enabled Ferdinand to put down 
local resistance from Austrian Protestants. In 
the same month, Spinola set out with his army 
from the Netherlands, making at first for 
Bohemia, and then swinging down towards the 
Palatinate. In September, Tilly and the 
remainder of the Imperialist army invaded 
Bohemia ; and, on October 5th, John George 
of Saxony occupied Lusatia. By the beginning 
of November, the centre of Bohemian resistance 
could only be around Prague, since Mansfeld 
with his army at Pilsen refused to fight any 
further without pay. On the morning of 
November 8th, the Bohemian army of 15,000 
under Thurn and Anhalt was drawn up on 
White Mountain, the hill that overlooks Prague 
from the left bank of the river Moldau. Before 
them halted Tilly’s army of 20,000 Walloons, 
Flemings, Italians, Germans and Spaniards. 
The morning was misty ; but later it cleared ; 
and, after Tilly’s charge on the Bohemian right 
wing, a battle developed in which most 
organized resistance was soon broken. There 
was much individual gallantry. The Moravian 
lifeguards died where they stood. But the army 
as a whole no longer existed. 

Frederick had not been present at the battle, 
and had just attended a banquet with the 
English ambassadors when the first fugitives 
streamed into the town. He and Elizabeth 
crossed to the other side of the Moldau and, 
after twenty-four hours of doubt, set off for 
Breslau and thence, when the situation seemed 
hopeless, to Kiistrin in Brandenburg, where 
Elizabeth gave birth to ason. From there their 
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flight led them to the United Provinces, where 
long years of exile awaited them both. Of the 
others, a few managed to escape. Christian of 
Anhalt fled to Sweden. Count Thurn reached 
the Hague, where Elizabeth later established 
her court, Bethlen Gabor returned to Tran- 
sylvania, laden with booty. Mansfeld remained 
inactive with his army, open to any bidders, of 
whom there might be many ; for the presence 
of Catholic armies in the Upper and Lower 
Palatinate was to mean the end of peace in 
Europe. 

For the country that they left behind, the 
consequences were dire. The day after the 
battle of White Mountain, Maximilian received 
the submission of the Bohemian Directory in 
Prague on behalf of the Emperor Ferdinand. 
The city was occupied and, for a week, the 
soldiers of the Imperial army were free to do as 
they would. In June 1621, twenty-seven leaders 
of the revolt, including Count Schlick, were 
beheaded in the square of the Old Town in 
Prague, and a further twenty-nine condemned 
to death in their absence. The estates of nobility 
invclved in the revolt were shared out among 
those who had sided with Ferdinand. Thus, 
Martinitz and Slavata gained compensation for 
the pains of defenestration, and Wallenstein 
laid the foundation of his fortune. Later, when 
the currency of the country was reformed, 
there was a furthe: opportunity for profit. 

In his governmental changes, Ferdinand 
completed at a stroke the centralization towards 
which Lobkowitz had been working. The king 
was to be an hereditary sovereign, with power 
to appoint all high officials, who were to hold 
office for only five years at a time. The courts 
ceased to be independent. The Bohemian Diet 
became an empty form. The Letter of Majesiy 
of 1609 was torn up. The Jesuits were re- 
admitted, and soon gained complete control of 
the educational system. German immigration 
was fostered, and the German language became 
universal among the middle and upper classes. 
The old Bohemian language and culture 
remained submerged, until the Romantic 
movement of the nineteenth century brought 
it to light again. For three centuries, Bohemia 
was to remain within the unwieldy Habsburg 
dominions, only to emerge in 1919 as part of 
the state of Czechoslovakia. 














A.D. 476 


The End of the Roman Empire 


By C. E. STEVENS 





HE FIVE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY has 

recently been celebrated of the capture 

of Constantinople, and the death of the 
last emperor in the succession of those hailed 
with the title of the first, Augustus. In this 
article, we anticipate by a short space of time 
the convenient anniversary date for the last 
emperor who ruled over Rome, Romulus 
Augustulus. Why nearly a thousand years 
should separate these two dates is no easy 
question to answer. It is strange to reflect that 
in 476 the empire had almost as many centuries 
of existence before,jgaat Constantinople as had 
already passed singw*¢he foundation cf the 
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Roman state by Romulus at Rome. But here I 
propose to consider merely what the events of 
the year 476 meant to contemporaries, and 
what they mean to historians now. 

At the outset, it should be said that the last 
western emperor’s name, Romulus Augustulus, 
is simply one of history’s ironies. He was called 
Romulus, not after Rome’s founder, but 
because that was the name of his grandfather, 
and Augustulus because he was rather young for 
his office. 

The background to Augustulus’s reign is 
fomplicated, as the death-bed schemes of 


gnilicanial institutions often are. During the 
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Silver coin of Odovacar who deposed 
Romulus Augustulus 


previous century, the fabric of the Roman 
empire had survived because a focus of loyalty 
was maintained at the top in the family of 
Theodosius the Great, which provided 
emperors for more than eighty years (371-455). 
After the assassination in 455 of Valentinian ITI, 
the bonds of this tradition were broken. An 
army commander, Ricimer, set up or was 
“* offered” by the more stable court of Con- 
stantinople a series of emperors, whom he 
successively dethroned whenever they 
attempted to assert themselves. Unfortunately 
for the west, his last dethronement in 472 was 
followed immediately by his own death ; and 
with the positions both of emperor and army 
commander (magister utriusque militiae) simul- 
taneously open to competition, anarchy super- 
vened. The eastern emperor, Leo, “ offered ” 
an emperor, Julius Nepos, to the west ; but 
Orestes, who had succeeded to Ricimer’s post, 
refused to accept him, and put forward his own 
son, Romulus, thus seeking to combine in the 
same family the offices of both puppet emperor 
and army commander. Orestes’s ambitions 
were not for long to be fulfilled, for a military 
mutiny, engineered by one of his officers, 
Odovacar, carried him off on August 28th, 476. 
To quote a contemporary, “‘ Entering Ravenna, 
Odovacar deposed Augustulus, but granted him 
his life, pitying his infancy and because he was 
comely, and he gave him an income of six 
thousand solidi and sent him to live in Cam- 
pania with his relatives.” Thus, the western 
Roman empire ends with its monarch retiring 
to a watering-place on a pension. 

If one asks how its extinction struck con- 
temporaries, the answer is that it hardly struck 
them at all. Chroniclers at the time were 
writing in Spain, Gaul, Africa and in Italy itself. 
Not all of them recorded any events as occur- 
ring in 476, and none—not even the Italian 
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Cassiodorus, whose family held high political 
office in the period—speaks of the end of an 
empire. Only sixty years later do we find our 
first reference in a chronicler named Marcel- 
linus, who says of 476 : “‘ The western Roman 
empire, which started with Augustus, finished 
after 522 years” (his calculation is astray) 
“with Augustulus.” This mention, after sixty 
years of silence, has a simple explanation. In 
476 there was no reason to assume that a gap in 
the succession at Rome had any particular 
significance, for there had been gaps before 
which had subsequently been filled. But when 
the gap had lasted for sixty years, obviously it 
bore the inescapable mark of permanence. 
Centuries earlier, the supreme executive of 
republican Rome had consisted of a college of 
two equal consuls, who held office for a year. 
This strange constitutional device had proved 
workable, and there are grounds for believing 
that when Augustus gave the final form to the 
system of executive control which we call the 
“‘ empire ” he entertained ideas of establishing 
a similar college of two emperors. This plan 
was frustrated by a chapter of accidents ; but 
from the middle of the second century onwards, 
more often than not there were two emperors at 
once ; one of them was normally regarded as 
the senior, and was, indeed, frequently his 
colleague’s parent, real or by adoption. When 
Diocletian (284-305), in the course of his re- 
organization of the empire, instituted a pair of 
supreme rulers, he was merely formalizing the 
existing practice. His formal scheme did not 
work strictly according to his theory ; but 
henceforward, though there might temporarily 
be one emperor, there were usually two and 
sometimes more—for a giddy moment in the 
year 309 there were actually six! And it was 
natural for this collegial duality to assume a 
local colour. Latin in the west might eliminate 
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or swamp the Celtic and African languages ; 
so might Greek in the east, though less success- 
fully, in respect of Syriac, Coptic and the like ; 
but they could not eliminate or swamp one 
another. The Roman world had thus two 
languages, culturally and almost officially 
equipollent ; and the spheres of competence of 
its two rulers tended to be bounded, more or 
less, by linguistic lines. This was the easier 
after Constantine had given the east a capital in 
Constantinople, the ““ New Rome,” the equal, 
or, as it might claim, the superior of the Old. 

Nevertheless, no one thought of the empire 
as anything but a unity. The administration 
was doubled, and not quite identical in the two 
parts ; but laws passed by-one emperor were 
automatically transmitted to his colleague, and 
were almost always accepted by him. If one 
emperor died or disappeared, the survivor took 
over until he either appointed or recognized a 
successor in the other half. It was, in fact, the 
“single, most consolidated empire,” as one of 
its laws proclaims, though this very insistence 
suggests that practice might not entirely bear 
out theory. One may imagine scions of the 
House of Windsor permanently domiciled as 
sovereigns in Ottawa, while a branch still 
occupied Buckingham Palace, and we were still 
speaking of a “ British Commonwealth.” That 
would be a near parallel. 

One of the contemporary chroniclers, 
apparently without recognizing that he is des- 
cribing anything abnormal, moves straight 
from the “elevation of Augustulus the 
emperor ” in 475 to the “ elevation of Odovacar 
the king ” in 476. Evidently the west had now 
decided to do without an emperor of its own. 
Henceforth, there was only one emperor in the 
Roman world, just as there had: been one 
emperor at the start ; but the successor of 





Augustus now ruled in Constantinople. For 
most contemporaries it was a state of affairs 
that had occurred before, and was not neces- 
sarily to be regarded as permanent; but 
Marcellinus thought differently, and he was 
right. That is the real significance of the year 
476. 

The picture is not quite so simple, however; 
for Julius Nepos, who had been rejected by 
Augustulus’s father, was still the legal nominee 
of Leo at Constantinople, so that in principle 
Augustulus was not emperor at all. When the 
west made its decision to depose him, saying, 
as it were, “‘ Italia fara da se,” and asked Leo’s 
successor, Zeno, to recognize Odovacar as 
king and to entrust him with the administration 
of Italy, another envoy was also in attendance 
at the imperial court ; he represented Nepos, 
and was urging Zeno to restore him. In the 
result, Odovacar was authorized to take his title 
from someone, preferably from Nepos, but if 
not, from Zeno. As the Italian envoys would 
have nothing to do with Nepos, in practice the 
succession of emperors in Italy came to an end, 
though there is a sense in which the western 
empire continued until the death of Nepos in 
480. 

Italy thus remained legally as much a part 
of the Roman empire as before ; but it was a 
barbarian king who reigned on Italian soil. 
That was nothing exceptional in the provinces 
of the west ; rather, it was the rule. For a 
generation, or more, there had been kings of 
the Visigoths and Burgundians in Gaul, and 
kings of the Vandals in Africa. Now Italy had 
a sovereign of its own, the distinction being 
only that, whereas Gaiseric, for instance, in 
Africa was king of a fairly homogeneous group, 
Odovacar was king only of the miscellaneous 
collection of Germans who formed the army of 
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Italy. Strictly speaking, he was simply the 
soldiers’ chosen monarch, and over them he was 
also entitled to rule by virtue of his commission 
as army commander, which he had received 
from the emperor at Constantinople. This 
commission did not extend to the civil popula- 
tion ; but, since the days of Augustus himself, 
Romans had recognized “influence” that 
transcended legal competence, so that Odovacar 
could be styled king by Italians who wished to 
account themselves his subjects. From one 
point of view, “ Italia fara da se” may be said 
of 476 ; from another, Italy becomes in that 
year a Romano-barbarian state, like those in the 
rest of western Europe. In fact, the main 
difference between Odovacar’s Italy and 
Gaiseric’s Africa was extinguished thirteen 
years later; when Odovacar himself was de- 
throned by the famous Theodoric. As the head 
of a united barbarian group, the Ostrogoths, 
Theodoric took over the same relationship to 
the emperor at Constantinople and to the 
Italians as his predecessor had held. 
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The significance of 476 is that Italy, in her 
turn, then became one of the units, rather 
resembling a nation-state, that arose from the 
presence of barbarians as mercenary groups 
within the Roman empire. This development 
was gradual, and it is not easy to follow in 
detail ; but it is illuminated by such pieces of 
evidence as the letter from a poor Egyptian 
woman apologizing for non-payment of land- 
tax because her son has “ gone away to the 
barbarians ”—she means that he has joined the 
Roman army. Again, an historian of the fourth 
century, contemporary with her, wishing to 
embellish a narrative of the third, invents a 
directive for a general : “‘ Your officers will be 
Hariomundus, Hildomundus and Carioviscus ” 
—names that might have walked out of the 
German forests, as strange as those of the Polish 
players who make up some English country 
football teams. And a poet of the same era 
laments that it is impossible to write verses that 
will “ walk straight” in an age distinguished 
by perpetually intoxicated barbarian defenders 
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of civilization—among Goths shouting “ Heil ” 
and “‘ Skap jah matjan jah drinjan” (Bring us 
meat and drink !), men whose use for butter 
was to smear it on their hair. 

An important stage in this historical 
sequence was reached when not merely in- 
dividual Germans, but whole tribes with their 
families, were invited to defend the empire. It 
is strange to find that a king of the Alamanni is 
the principal agent in securing the imperial title 
for Constantine at York in 306. He is the pre- 
cursor of a stream that was running at full flood 
at the time when Theodosius admitted the 
entire tribe of the Visigoths under their king, 
Alaric, to defend the frontiers after the 
army of the Danube had been annihilated in 
379. 

Barbarian tribes now formed the main units 
of Rome’s mercenary defenders. They were 
migratory and blackmailing defenders, who 
might even besiege and sack Rome itself ; and 
it must have seemed a progressive step when it 
became possible to settle them down. This first 
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occurred when the Visigoths were given lands 
in Aquitaine by a formal convention in 418. 
They became settled “‘ guests ” (hospites) of the 
Roman populations, enjoying an agreed propor- 
tion of the incomes from the estates of their 
hosts. Indeed, their contract or treaty (foedus) 
was modelled on the regulations governing the 
billeting of troops—a curious demonstration of 
historical continuity. Thus defenders and 
defended—not conquerors and conquered— 
could live side by side. But if the “ treaties ” 
were denounced, and Visigoths and Vandals did 
denounce them, the defenders imperceptibly 
became the governing class in an independent 
political unit. Nor, indeed, was an original 
treaty necessary ; Clovis’s Franks enjoyed rela- 
tions with the Gallo-Roman population very 
similar to those of Visigoths and Vandals with 
their “ defended ” ; but the Franks had never 
concluded a “treaty” at all. It is doubtful 
whether Clovis (481-511) thought of himself 
as a constituent of the Roman empire. Certainly 
his sons did not ; they struck coins bearing their 








own effigies and dated by their own, and not the 
emperor’s, regnal years. It was into such a 
comity of barbarian-ruled nations that Italy 
entered by the events of 476. 

Yet Italy’s position was not precisely the 
same as that of the other western “ states.” 
In the first place, Italy was close enough to 
Constantinople for the decisions and diplomacy 
of the emperor to have a more direct influence 
upon its fortunes. In the second, Italy pos- 
sessed, in the Senate of Rome and in the 
Papacy, organs of traditional and oecumenical 
significance that were elsewhere lacking. The 
moral force of the Papacy was all the greater in 
that it could claim to represent the “‘ Romans ” 
in the west against their barbarian rulers, who, 
with the exception of Clovis and his Franks, 
were Arian heretics. 

It might be expected, therefore, that Pope 
and Senate would conduct more or less open 
intrigues for the ejection of their barbarian 
“king,” looking for support to the emperor 
who disliked the kingly pretensions of persons 
that, from his point of view, were merely 
commissioned army commanders. Justinian, 
as we know, was able to back such intrigues 
with force, and re-establish imperial authority 
in Italy. Nevertheless, the 
comment of Marcellinus, 
who was a contemporary of 
Justinian, upon the events 
of 476 was truer than per- 
haps he recognized. Though 
Justinian might issue his 
great legal code in Latin, 
his empire had become 
Greek, and the restoration 
of such an empire could not 
be popular in Italy. Already 
in 467, Leo’s nominee, 
Anthemius, though accepted 
by Ricimer, had been booed 
as a “ Greekling” by the 
Roman mob. Hence Jus- 
tinian’s re-conquest of Italy 
could not be permanent. 

Above all, the prestige 
in Italy of an emperor, even 
of a Justinian, could not 
stand against that of a 





JUSTINIAN, Emperor, 527-65 : 
Mosaic in S. Apollinare Nuovo, 


Pope ; and it is easy to believe that Popes 
might feel themselves able to take a more 
independent line towards emperors now that, 
since 476, they were far away. It was easier for 
Gelasius (492-496) to formulate the “ doctrine 
of the two powers,” ecclesiastical and secular, 
of which the former must be superior, when 
there had been no emperor on his doorstep for 
twenty years. Yet, close contact had its poli- 
tical effects. The sons of Clovis in the sixth 
century could proclaim independence on coins 
and in documents ; such steps were not taken 
by the Papacy until the eighth. 

With this development, we are on the eve of 
that Christmas Day in 800 when a Pope put 
the imperial crown upon the head of Charle- 
magne, the Frank, thus inaugurating another 
millennial empire. The wheel has come full 
circle. In 476 a barbarian king had taken over 
de facto the position of a Roman emperor in the 
west ; now Rome invited a barbarian to be an 
emperor in the west again. Gregory the Great 
(580-604), who blazed the trail of independ- 
ence from Constantinople that led to the 
coronation of 800, once wrote to the empress 
that the exactions of imperial tax-collectors 
in Corsica would force its people to “ turn 
their backs on the Holy 
Empire.” It is interesting 
to recall that from Corsica 
would come the man who 
was finally to sweep Charle- 
magne’s empire away. At 
the end, as at the begin- 
ning, of our story, history 
presents us with a stroke 
of irony. 

The year 476 may not 
have meant much to its 
contemporaries ; and the 
professional historian can 
show that there is no 
reason why it should have 
done so. Yet the ordinary 
man who feels that the 
year that marked the end 
of the Rome of Augustus 
has a special significance 
Alinrai 18 mot altogether  mis- 
guided. 
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Sir Richard Hawkins 


A BUCCANEERING EPISODE — 
By JOHN IZON 
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Elizabeth complained, that in all the forty- 

four years of her reign, never once had 
Venice “let me hear her voice” through the 
mouth of a resident Ambassador, never once 
shown “that regard for me and my Kingdom 
that I have had from other Sovereigns!” It 
was a long-standing grievance indeed. Not till 
the very end of the reign, when the arrival of an 
avant-courier, Scamarelli, dispatched in haste 
in January 1603, foretold the changes to come, 
was anything done to mend matters. It was 
to him that Elizabeth, in the last weeks of her 
life, thus unburdened herself and, for the 
hundredth time, let her resentment be known 
to the Signiory. 
' The reason for the change—and for the 
haste—was self-evident. Venice, now that the 
Queen’s days were numbered, looked forward 
optimistically, like everyone else, to a speedy 
settlement of the burning question of the 
English buccaneers who, for the last fifteen 
years, since the defeat of the Armada, had 


I: WAS NOT THE LEAST of her griefs, Queen 


Plymouth Sound in the seventeenth century, by Wenceslas Hollar 


broken through the Straits and swarmed into 
the Mediterranean unopposed. The Queen 
died in late March. Scamarelli awaited eagerly 
the coming of James, ready at the first excuse 
to lay before his Majesty a horrifying account of 
the depredations of Captain Tomkins and the 
rest, off the Greek islands and the Barbary 
coast. The new Monarch, “ twisting his body 
about, striking his hands together, tapping with 
his foot,” listened, much moved, to this 
recital. “‘ By God !” he burst out, “ I'll hang 
the pirates with my own hands, and my Lord 
Admiral to boot !” For, as the Venetian had 
hinted, there was reason to think that Lord 
Nottingham himself, Lord High Admiral, was 
implicated and not above taking a share now 
and then in the loot. 

But in the midst of the negotiations, things 
took an unexpected turn. All the property and 
personalia of the Venetian Ambassador, en 
route for London, had been commandeered, it 
was learnt, by the buccaneers. The Lord 
Admiral threw in his hand, delivered up the 
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1,300 silver ducats, said to be a present to him 
from Captain Tomkins, and on September 
30th, 1603, Proclamations went forth under his 
hand and seal to all Vice-Admirals and other 
coastal officials to join in the work of repress- 
ing the rovers. The new edicts sped down to 
the West Country. They had hardly been read, 
however, in Falmouth and Plymouth streets 
when, about the beginning of October, the 
Mayor of Exeter’s son, Captain Hull, dropped 
anchor off Torbay in the Mermaid, his latest 
prize, weighed down to the waterline with 
Spanish iron and crowns d’oro. The Mayor of 
Dartmouth dutifully proclaimed her throughout 
the Borough. Her Captain’s exploits—scourge 
as he had been for the past five years of Spanish 
waters—were common knowledge. Now, to 
add further colour to the story, arrived down 
from London Monsieur Guerrin, a merchant 
of France, with complaints of how, twelve 
months ago, this same Captain Hull had 
set on him, seized his ship in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, beaten, “‘ barbarously entreated 
him,” murdered six of his crew and marooned 
the rest on the Moroccan shore. 

Another unpleasant surprise was waiting 
for him. The enemy, he discovered, instead of 


being led off in chains to Execution Dock, was 


still at large. The Vice-Admiral of Devon, 
aware as he must have been of the Captain’s 
dubious antecedents, had not only permitted 
him to land men and booty at pleasure, but 
forbidden his Marshal to molest them or meddle, 
and accepted instead, according to Guerrin, 
“great gifts” and “ rewards ”—gold, silks, 
wines—from the pirates as bribes to let them 
go. Guerrin hurried back to London. On 
January 22nd, 1604, a Warrant was granted 
him, signed by the lords of the Privy Council, 
sharply instructing the Vice-Admiral to arrest 
Captain Hull and send him up for trial without 
any more ado. 

The erring official, as it happened, was no 
other than Sir Richard Hawkins, Mayor and 
Member for Plymouth, only son of the cele- 
brated Sir John Hawkins, a formidable 
opponent ; behind him was all the prestige of 
the family name, not to mention the “old 
oppositions of this country ”—‘“ the subtle 
flights of those which would gladly blind” 
and throw dust in the eyes of the law. And yet 


on second thoughts, perhaps not so formidabie 
after all. Sir Richard had his detractors. Tried 
sea-captain and navigator he undoubtedly was 
—with Drake in the Indies, in command of the 
Swallow in ’88 against the Armada, partaker 
in numerous other voyages and expeditions ; 
but at the same time it could not be denied that 
in judgment and understanding of men the 
son fell far short of the father, Sir John. Nine 
years in a Spanish prison had done nothing to 
improve Richard Hawkins’ erratic temper : 
the memory of these and more recent calami- 
ties, a treacherous attack on his ships at San 
Domingo by the Governor, the rejection of his 
petition to be recompensed for all the losses 
he and his father had suffered over the past 
forty years, had much aggravated his natural 
malaise. He was in no mood, when Captain 
Hull hove into Torbay with his well-stuffed 
barque, to take any trifling misappropriation of 
the goods of the detested Spaniard very much 
to heart. 

This was the situation when, on the morning 
of Sunday, October 28th, 1603, the Mermaid 
was reported stealing out of the Bay, making 
for the mouth of the Exe. Sir Richard, not un- 
mindful of his duty, set off in pursuit in a six- 
oared cock-boat from Brixham quay. A stiff 
pull of twenty miles brought him over the bar Ff 
into the estuary of the Exe at no little risk of 
capsizing and on into the river in the track of 
the quarry. A mile up the estuary, he lay to. | 
His Marshal, meanwhile, pressed ahead, hidden 
under a sail-cloth in the scuppers, past the now 
anchored ship, towards Topsham to raise the 
town. The rest of his people scattered across 
the flats to broadcast the warnings, into Kenton 
and Exminster Church, summoning the con- § 
gregation to drop their prayer-books, take to ff 
the bili-hooks and join in the chase, for “ pirates f 
were come to town ! ” and reported to be head- 5 
ing for Topsham quay in the ship’s boats. § 
Satisfied that all was well, that the rogues 
could not hope to escape the trap there laid for 5 
them, Sir Richard ordered his men to pull § 
again stoutly on the oars. They were threshing 
upstream in fine style, past’ the abandoned § 
Mermaid—“ not daring, though, to adventure 
aboard her without better aid ”—when, round- 
ing a creek came Hull and his company, bear- § 
ing down on them as in full retreat. No time § 
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to turn and run. They were upon them, every 
man armed to the teeth with musket or caliver, 
surrounding, hailing the Vice-Admiral’s boat. 
“JT think you are Sir Richard Hawkins ?” 
Sir Richard denied it not. Thereupon the chief 
of the buccaneers, “with his piece charged, 
match burning, bandoliers about his neck and 
sword swinging at his side,” leapt aboard and 
escorted his distinguished hostage back to the 
ship, threatening, if he tried to resist, to carry 
him away to sea with him. They remained deep 
in talk nearly an hour in the steerage. At their 
coming forth, the waiting boatmen heard “ foul 
and angry speeches ”—but they also noticed 
a chest of what were afterwards found to be 
silks pushed slyly into the cock-boat before 
she made off, with the Vice-Admiral aboard, to 
the shore. 

It was seven o’clock, pitch dark, when Sir 
Richard landed at Topsham. Half an hour 
later, the pirates began to come in after him in 
boatloads—the Vice-Admiral, to everybody’s 
astonishment, lifting not a finger to arrest or 
restrain them. To the Constables he sent a 
message by his Marshal. “ Tell them from me, 
I thank them for their pains ; but let them 
depart, and let them not, nor do you, meddle 
with Captain Hull nor with any of his men, for 
I will take order for them!” Then he coolly 
proceeded to set at liberty, without bail or any 
security whatsoever for their appearance later 
before the magistrates, every one of the cut- 
throats the good people of Exminster had 
already arrested in their cups that same evening. 

This was not the end of it. The scandals 
were repeated when Sir Richard, officially in 
chase of the runaways, came to Dartmouth. 
Many more rascals were turned loose there : 
among them was one ffoliott, arrested on his 
wedding-eve by tipstaves who most unsport- 
ingly insinuated themselves in among the 
roysterers “in the guise of Maskers.” He also 
had been discharged under a signed acquit- 
tance in the Vice-Admiral’s handwriting for 
a handsome consideration. So said the French- 
man, Monsieur Guerrin. But for the moment 
nobody paid any attention to him—nor much 
more to Sir Richard, either. In all the time of 
his attendance to answer the charges against 
him at Westminster, ten weeks and more, 
nothing at all had been done. He was hot with 
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Vice-Admiral of Devon and accessory of pirates ; 
SIR RICHARD HAWKINS, 1562-1622, 
by an unknown artist 


indignation, and wrote to his friend, Sir Julius 
Caesar, Judge of the Admiralty, and told him 
so. “If this,” he added, in a peppery post- 
script, “‘ be the reward of industry and service, 
I shall not only have spent my time and travel 
in vain, but be altogether discouraged here- 
after from meddling with strangers ”—who, 
as he said, not untruthfully, are allowed to 
slander and backbite those in authority like 
himself to their heart’s content—“a course 
which in all my travel and experience I have 
never known to be vielded unto in any kingdom 
but in England !” 

Even supposing, he went on, instead of 
being his prisoner, he had met Hull and chal- 
lenged him coming ashore, he had no warrant 
to arrest him, “‘ for he went to sea with lawful 
commission.” True again. It was not easy to 
say, as matters stood, who was the pirate and 





who was not. Many proclaimed were in fact 
out of work naval officers. Under Elizabeth, 
“when the whole sea was our empire, where 
we robbed at will,’ they had been openly 
encouraged. Victims now, since the accession of 
James I, of the sudden disconcerting change in 
the wind and seeing no other hope of employ- 
ment, they remained at sea and continued to 
play the old game—the game Richard Hawkins 
had once played with such zest—of singeing 
the King of Spain’s and everybody else’s 
beard too. 

It was November twelvemonth, therefore, 
before anything happened: before another 
belated Proclamation went forth, when the 
Vice-Admiral, out of contrariness probably, 
took it into his head to arrest Dartmouth’s 
Serjeant-at-Mace on charges precisely the same 
as those lately levelled at himself, of aiding and 
abetting the pirates. But this proved more 
than the Mayor, Mr. Gurney, could stomach. 
He would stand no more, he said, of Sir 
Richard’s “ oppressions and indirect courses.” 
Promptly he seized on a gang of local ruffians, 
all noted pirates, and, suspecting that the Vice- 
Admiral meant secretly to let them go with the 
rest, committed them for trial on his own 


authority at the next Sessions of the Admiralty 


in Exeter Castle. Hawkins retaliated no less 
promptly. He arrested the Mayor. He refused 
him bail, and had him carried up and down 
the country till the hearings were over. Con- 
fessions, meanwhile, were suppressed. Sir 
Richard refused to let the Serjeant give evidence, 
browbeat a packed jury, denied the Mayor’s 
right to interfere in Admiralty jurisdiction, and, 
in deep contempt of the King’s Proclamation, 
acquitted the malefactors. 

This was Mr. Mayor’s story, when, hustled 
up to London, his turn came to be examined 
before the High Court of Admiralty on March 
22nd, 1604. Nothing could be proved against 
him ; once freed, he and the Frenchman, 
Guerrin, joined forces. There was in fact a 
general coming together of all Sir Richard’s 
enemies. Others joined in the complaints laid 
against him in the Star Chamber ; among 
them, one Bouillon, a Jerseyman, whose ship, 
a sugar prize, taken off the Scillies by pirates 
and brought into Plymouth, had been re-vic- 
tualled and munitioned, he said, by Hawkins 


himself as she lay in Cawsand Bay. “ Every 
merchant’s a smuggler! ” It was a saying of the 
time ; few would have troubled to dispute it. 
Half Plymouth, if the foreigners were to be 
believed, had been deep in this latest scandal. 
Every night the flyboats had put out and rowed 
quietly back to dump the spoils—lawns, hollands, 
silk stockings for Lady Hawkins, wines for her 
lord—on the quays at their own warehouse 
door, or on the rocks off Mill Bay, where the 
pack-horses waited. To the storm of protests 
Sir Richard said nothing: except, very 
scoffingly, that if the plaintiff, M. Bouillon, 
would be so good as to provide him with cannon 
and a man-of-war, he would willingly sally 
forth and try and wrest his ship for him out 
of the hands of the pirates. 
He gave a still sharper thrust to the accumu- 
lated “‘ great spleen and malice ” of his enemies 
in his answer to their bill of complaint. Far 
from abetting, by his toil and exemplary justice 
he had cleared, he said, the whole western sea- | 
board of the rovers with whom that coast was J 
infested—and nowhere more so than in the 


creeks and reaches of the Dart and in Dart- § 


mouth itself, the very sink of corruption, where 
the buccaneers flocked for the sake of the 
welcome they received from the magistrates. 
Every burgess, Sir Richard maintained, was a 
receiver of stolen goods. The town was full of 
Barbary gold, the Mayor and his officers openly 
in league with the pirates. Nothing, of course, 
could be proved: on neither side, when it 
came to that, could anything be substantiated. 
The hue and cry died down. Captain Hull, at 
the request of the gentlemen of Devon, for his 
father’s sake and that of his wife and “ pretty 
children ” was acquitted. Sir Richard and the 
Mayor of Dartmouth might have agreed to bury 
their differences, to return to their old courses 
unmolested, if, in the very hour of acquittal, 
with Hawkins ready to take horse and ride 
down into the West, a much more formidable 
adversary had not appeared on the scene. 
The Spanish Ambassador now entered the lists 
and accused the Vice-Admiral of conniving in 
another fraudulent composition : of siding with 
the Dutch pirates against Portuguese merchants 
in a quarrel over an alleged spoil. Then the 
Ambassador of France took a turn. A rich 
cargo of Brazil wood had been landed in 











Salcombe roads out of a French ship and 
secretly disposed of, it was said, by Hawkins. 
Last, but far from least, the Venetians joined 
in the outcry. The affair of Captain Hull, the 
landings at Topsham, were raked up. Des- 
perately, harried on all sides, Sir Richard 
appealed, not for the first time, to Robert Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury, whose intercessions—it was 
Cecil who had procured his release from a 
Spanish dungeon—had so often in the past 
bound him to his lordship “in an everlasting 
obligation” against “the menacing pride of 
Spain.” Nevertheless, it was no light matter 
when the Lord Admiral’s Secretary, Mr. 
Jobson, knocked at Sir Richard’s door in 
Plymouth one day in the summer of 1606, 
flaunting a Commission in his face to enquire 
into all his supposed misdemeanours and 
suspend him, pending investigation, from his 
office as Vice-Admiral. 

There was, naturally, a storm. Insults and 
threats hurtled to and fro. At last, Mr. Jobson, 
much goaded, drew his dagger. “ Fool! Ass ! 
Knave!” he shouted, as the bystanders 
tugged them apart. Sir Richard scanned, by 
way of cooling off, the list of Mr. Jobson’s 
fellow Commissioners, appointed to conduct 
the enquiry. Every one, he found, was his 
enemy or ill-wisher. He began to understand 
something of the forces he was pitting himself 
against—to the point, even, of thinking it well 
worth his while to solicit the retiring Mayor 
and Aldermen of Plymouth for a testimonial. 
The honest townsmen, though, were in two 
minds about him. The incoming Mayor, Mr. 
Bagg, committed the writer of the testimonial 
to gaol, and sent up to Whitehall an irascible 
complaint about Sir Richard’s latest, most 
extravagant excess of zeal: the arrest, no less, 
of Mr. Jobson himself. By such antics as these, 
Sir Richard was bringing the whole of the Lord 
Admiral’s authority in the West into contempt. 

They all reckoned, however, without Lord 
Salisbury, without the silent, organized resist- 
ance of the Vice-Admiral’s friends and con- 
federates. Re-examined under forty-two 
articles, defendant and witnesses met and 
returned every thrust. “‘ The worm of private 
envy ” touched not Sir Richard. He returned, 
cleared and acquitted, home to Plymouth, to 
find Jobson and company already deep in more 
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drastic courses. They had arrested his servants 
in his absence ; his deputy in office they had 
caused to be conveyed ignominiously with legs 
bound under his horse’s belly to Exeter gaol. 
They meant, he was convinced, to call his own 
life in question—openly dubbing him “ Jack- 
out-of-office ” and threatening to hang him at 
Wapping like a common pirate. “ If this,” he 
wrote, in a passion of self-justification to Cecil, 
“be the reward of twenty-four years’ service 
unblemished, to have his hand ”—meaning the 
Lord Admiral’s—“ that should protect him, 
made the instrument to wrong him, and by his 
authority to be enquired of by his enemies, 
tried before he be cited and sentenced before 
he be heard—better never to have been born, 
or else to have lived still, a prisoner in Spain ! ” 

In September open hostilities broke out. 
Hawkins, determined at all costs to exercise his 
authority, caused a chest of contraband sugar, 
coming by boat up the Cattwater, to be seized 
and locked up in a cellar across the river at 
Oreston. No sooner done than word reached 
him that Jobson was on the move, about to 
possess himself of the loot. Gathering friends, 
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Sir Richard hurried back to the quays and re- 
embarked. Too late : the door had been forced, 
the sugar was boated and on the water. “ In 
the King’s name!” he called on Jobson to 
hand it over. Mr. Jobson, however, bared his 
sword, threatening, in reply, to skewer the first 
man that set foot in his boat. Mr. Burrage, his 
companion, the Admiralty Solicitor, perched 
himself meanwhile precariously on top of the 
chest and in “‘ very indecent manner,” waving 
his sword, in everybody’s hearing—for boats 
were swarming round them—bawled out 
* Oyez! I command you all, in the King’s 
name, to arrest Sir Richard! He is no longer 
Vice-Admiral ! ” 

Both sides, rowing neck and neck, raced for 
Sutton Pool. Another great mob, led by the 
Mayor, waited for them at the waterside. The 
extraordinary scene was repeated. Burrage 
declaimed, as before, ““Oyez! Oyez! Mr. 
Mayor and you, Master Constables, I require 
you to arrest Sir Richard Hawkins ! ”—which 
was more, though, than Mr. Bagg, face to face 
with Hawkins himself, cared to attempt. 
“They flocked round me ”—but no violence 














was Offered. “If this idle fellow hath aught 
against me,” called Hawkins, pointing to Mr. 
Burrage, “I will give him meeting where he 
pleases ! At my house he shall find me !” And 
this, as he told Lord Salisbury, was only one 
instance of many of the insults he had to put 
up with every day of the week from those 
“‘ which thirst after my office, and are as fire- 
brands to kindle my Lord Admiral’s displeasure 
against me.” 

Calumny was silenced once more : Hawkins 
justified and reinstated. Two years elapsed 
before trouble broke out again, but for Sir 
Richard, this last throw proved mortal. It took, 
even so, three Inquisitions, and the calling of 
three hundred witnesses, before “all the 
flourishes, evasion, falsehoods ” of the guilty 
one could be said to be uncovered, and Sir 
Richard himself “so laid open as to appear 
before the world the very self same as he hath 
always been suspected to be!” All was over ; 
his own, his father’s good name, “ overthrown 
in a moment.” Yet his fault, he persisted, had 
all along been one of ignorance, rather than 
wilful intent. “ All this is caused for that I 
have ever had to do with Ambassadors ! ”— 


and so, to the end of his days, he insisted on 
regarding himself, as a sacrifice, offered up to 
their fear and hatred of the once dreaded name 
of Hawkins. 

The fine imposed was paid, with great 
difficulty. He was discharged from prison. 
King James, very reluctantly, agreed to grant a 
pardon. After much opposition from the Lord 
Admiral, this was allowed to take effect : Sir 
Richard was restored, as a matter of form, “ so 
that my reputation may in some sort be 
repaired,” to his Vice-Admiralty, to resign it 
immediately to his successor in office, Sir 
Richard Cooke. The sequel was little better. 
His request for the command of an East India 
Company’s voyage to the South Seas in 1614 
was rejected. He sailed, instead, seven years 
later on a disastrous expedition as second-in- 
command against the Algerine pirates. On 
April 17th, 1622, in the middle of defending 
himself, but with little of his old eloquence and 
aplomb, for his part in the fiasco, he “ sunk 
down,” it is related, out of “‘ mere grief and 
discontent ” before the lords in the Council- 
chamber, and died the day after—a melancholy 
yet not unfitting end to the story. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 

SIR, 

In your March issue I was startled to read what 
. Mr. R. R. James says about Churchill’s work as 
Secretary of State for India. He says, “‘He had been 
responsible for the peaceful handing over of Burma 
to Her Majesty’s rule.” Is it possible that Mr. 
James has never heard of the Third Burmese War ? 
It would have been a source of astonishment to 
General Prendergast and his army to read of this 
campaign as “‘ peaceful handing over.” Apart from 
that, I do not think I have ever come across such a 
grossly partisan account of Churchill’s Irish policy 
and all the miseries that it led up to down to this 
very year. Anything less like statesmanship I can 
hardly imagine. 

Yours, etc., 
IAN MacALISTER, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 


Mr. Rhodes fames replies : 

I am grateful to Sir Ian MacAlister for criticism 
of my statement that Lord Randolph was responsible 
for the peaceful handing over of Burma to Her 
Majesty’s rule. Lower Burma, of course, had been 
conquered in the wars of 1824 and 1852 and adminis- 
tered from Rangoon by a chief commissioner under 
the government of India. Since 1878, King Theebaw, 
a barbarous, incompetent, and vicious despot, had 
ruled Upper Burma amid disorder and brutalities. 
British trading interests and property had been 
seriously damaged, and when Lord Randolph 
Churchill took over the India Office, he was faced 
with a problem of the utmost gravity. France also 
was demonstrating an alarming interest in Upper 
Burma, and was steadily increasing her influence 
with Theebaw. 

The King of Upper Burma then confiscated the 
property of the Bombay-Burma Company with the 
aim of raising money by transferring to a French 
firm the concessions accorded to the company. 
This was the final provocation, and Churchill drove 
Salisbury on to demand French withdrawal, which 
was accomplished. Theebaw rejected offers of 
arbitration, and following the rejection of an 
ultimatum from Lord Dufferin, General Prender- 
gast’s force of 10,000 troops from India advanced 
on Mandalay, which was captured on November 
27th, 1885, at a cost of four men killed and twenty- 
nine wounded. Prendergast then advanced to the 
Chinese frontier, meeting little resistance, and, as 
Sir Winston Churchill has written, “ Injuries and 
embarrassments tolerated for fifty years were swept 
away in a fortnight.”? Almost all the credit for the 
success of this campaign must go to Lord Randolph, 
who urged it, organized it, and persuaded the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet of its necessity. 

Burma was now in British hands at very little 
cost, and Lord Randolph became the advocate of 
annexation. Most of the experts and Lord Salisbury 
advised the establishment of a native prince under 
British rule, but Churchill prevailed ; China was 
appeased by his abandonment of his projected 
India-Tibet commercial union and the installation 
of a Lama in Burma, and on January Ist, 1886, 
Upper Burma became part of the British Empire. 
In view of the speed, lack of bloodshed, and accept- 
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ance of the annexation by China, France, and the 
majority of the Burmese, I described this act as 
“the peaceful handing over of Burma to Her 
Majesty’s rule.” There are many people who 
believe that Lord Randolph’s actions in the India 
Office and the smooth annexation of Burma marked 
the supreme triumph of his career. 

In answer to Sir Ian’s description of my account 
of Lord Randolph’s part in the Home Rule Crisis 
as “ grossly partisan,” I can only say that I am 
entitled to my interpretation of that crisis, based as 
it is on a study of it and untouched by any feelings 
of personal emotion. His attitude was that of 
Joseph Chamberlain, Hartington, Bright, Salisbury, 
and the whole Conservative party. It has been 
entirely vindicated by the Irish Treaty of 1921, 
which afforded an acknowledgment of the right of 
Ulster to choose her own destiny, and although the 
handling of the Irish Question by this country had 
been unfortunate almost throughout the last hundred 
years of British rule, the position and claims of 
Ulster could not have been ignored, and Lord 
Randolph’s attitude seems to me to have been 
justified. 


THE OREGON TREATY: A FOOTNOTE 
SIR, 

In the Bingley Public Library there is a small 
collection of letters, hitherto unpublished, addressed 
to John MacGregor, who was joint secretary to the 
Board of Trade from 1840 to 1847. Two of these 
throw a little additional light on the antecedents of 
the Treaty. 

1. From Lord John Russell : 
Nov. 26 1845 

. . . I think our Ministers ought to accept the 

proposal of Mr. Polk on the Oregon boundary, 

so far as latitude 49° is concerned—reserving to 
themselves to refuse, modify or ask for compensa- 

tion for Vancouver’s Island—It is itself only a 

means of depriving us of communication with 

the sea. The quarrel after this proposal ought 
never to come to a war—I wish you could let this 
opinion reach Lord Aberdeen thro’ any channel 
you may have at the Foreign Office. 
Yrs. 
J. Russell. 

All boundary questions once arranged, we might 

live on brotherly terms with Jonathan. 

This clearly indicates (if we assume Russell’s 
information to be correct) that Polk had already 
proposed latitude 49 before the discussion in the 
Senate in December 1845, when he refused to 
commit himself. Officially the proposal came from 
Aberdeen after Polk had given notice in April 1846, 
that the joint occupation would expire in a year 
(Morison, Oxford History of the United States, ii, 
pp. 54, 84). Apparently the only question really at 
issue was Vancouver Island. 

2. From Daniel Webster : 
Boston Decr. 8 1845 

. .. This morning I leave home for Washington. 

I devoutly hope that a spirit of moderation and 

candor may influence, both your Govt. & ours, 

in relation to the Oregon question. There would 
be heavy responsibility, some where, if the two 

Countries should find themselves. involved in 
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war, on such a subject. I wish both Governments 
would consider how soon it must be, that Oregon 
will have a Govt. of its own. The character of 
the settlers, the temper of the times, the great 
distance of the place, as well from the U.S. as 
England, all concur, I think, to prove that 
Oregon, a poor country at best, will be its own 
master, by the time 50 or 100 thousand English- 
men & Americans are found there. 
Yrs mo respectfully & truly 
Dan! Webster. 


Apart from the vivid illustration of the hazards 
of political prophecy this letter, like the other, gives 
an interesting glimpse behind the scenes of diplo- 
macy : in both we find a leading member of the 
Opposition using a comparatively obscure civil 
servant as a means of influencing policy—and in 
both cases, as it happens, in the direction of peace. 

Yours, etc., 
E. E. Dopp, 
Bingley, Yorks. 


THE WRECK OF THE GLOUCESTER 
Sir, 

In reference to the illustration of the “ Wreck of 
the Gloucester,” after Van de Velde, in the article 
by Gregory Robinson in your April edition, I should 
like to enquire if the vessel illustrated in the painting 
on page 245 is a 62-gun ship. On close inspection 
of the point I have come to the conclusion that the 
vessel can carry no more than 30 guns. Is this a 
mistake on my part or on the part of the artist ? 
I would also like to point out that the print shows 
that the guns are run-out ; surely in the conditions 
described by Mr. Robinson no vessel would continue 
with her ports open ? 

Yours, etc., 
C. A. SAYLES, 
Royston, Yorks. 


Mr. Gregory Robinson writes : 

The Gloucester’s guns which are visible are those 
on her upper deck ; those on the lower deck are 
housed and the portlids secured. But the ship being 
partly waterlogged and by the stern, the aftermost 
ports would be near, if not under the water. There 
is evidence of the likelihood that the upper deck 
guns were out. At Gunman’s Court Martial, William 
Sturgion, mate of the Mary yacht, “ being inter- 
rogated whether the guns were out or halled fore 
and aft, he said they were all out, all which he 
declares upon Oath and further saies not.” The 
ships reproduced on p. 250 give an idea what a 
Third Rate in a healthy state would look like. I 
think the ship before the wind is meant for the 
Mary (not the yacht) and she was a near sister to the 
Gloucester. She eventually carried 66 guns, and was 
perhaps a little longer on the Gundeck. 


. ROYAL YACHTS 
IR, 

The name of the Captain of the Charlotte, 
Captain Sanderson : Could he have been related to 
Sir William Sanderson, sometime of Ramerich, in 
Essex, who commanded the yacht Peregrine that 
brought George I over from Hanover in 1714, and 
was knighted on board the yacht by George I ? 
Two Sandersons, both commanding royal yachts, 





are an interesting coincidence. Has the author any 
information about his Sanderson’s further career ? 
Yours, etc., 
W. T. THurRLow, 
Cambridge. 
Mr. Robinson writes : 

In the Pepysian Register of Commission Officers, 
1660-1688, which is printed by the Navy Record 
Society from Sea MS, no. 2941 at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, the captain of the Charlotte Yacht is 
given as Ralph Sanderson, though Pepys in his 
Naval Minutes calls him Sanders and Sir John Berry 
in his Narrative of the Wreck does the like. 

Ralph Sanderson’s first appearance in the 
Register is in 1666 as a lieutenant in the Assistance, 
later captain of several ships ; 2nd Captain of the 
Royal Sovereign ; after which he went to the; Royal 
Yachts—the Charlotte in October 1681, the Fubbs 
in ’85 and was in her at the Revolution. Laird Clowes 
in his history says Ralph commanded the Woolwich 
54 guns at Bantry Bay—Vol. II, 328. 

William Sanderson’s first appearance in the 
Register is November 16th, 1688, as captain of 
the Isabella Yacht. Laird Clowes, II, 330, says the 
Henrietta Yacht was commanded by Sir William 
Sanderson in the operations for the relief of 
Londonderry, 1689. L.C. is often inaccurate about 
the seventeenth century—sometimes getting hold 
of wrong Christian names. Anyway, I happen to 
have by me some notes from Adm. 51/3931, which 
is the journal of Captain William Sanderson in the 
Peregrine Galley in 1702. He took Marlborough 
over to Holland at that time, so he evidently had a 
long spell in the Peregrine before he fetched George 
and got his knighthood. 

Of the Sanders and one Saunders appearing in 
the Register, there are Francis, Gabriel, Joseph, 
Robert and Thomas—Gabriel and I think Joseph 
were captains during the Interregnum—none of 
them ever in Yachts and two of them slain in battle. 
It is possible that Sir William was Ralph’s son and 
Gabriel’s grandson. 


TOYNBEE AND MARX 
SIR, 

It is a little harsh of Mr. Hales, in his treatment 
of Arnold Toynbee, to classify Marx among those 
“‘ who treated religion . . . as though it were a dope 
or a poison.” Marx’s attitude to religion was neither 
so crude nor so one-sided as the abrupt phrase would 
imply. His famous reference to religion as “ the 
people’s opium ”’ occurs at the end of a passage in 
his ‘“‘ Introduction to a Critique of Hegel’s Philo- 
sophy of Law.” The earlier part of the passage runs : 
** Religious misery is, on the one hand, the expression 
of actual misery, and, on the other, a protest against 
actual misery. Religion is the sigh of the oppressed 
creature, the kindliness of a heartless world, the 
spirit of unspiritual conditions.” 

On such a view religion cannot be written off as 
mere superstition. On the contrary, there have been 
and there can be many occasions on which religion 
appears as an ally of “the oppressed creature ” 
fighting to change inhuman conditions. Unlike 
Toynbee, however, Marx saw religion as a reflection 
of social change and, in consequence, as an expression 
of social conflict. 

Yours, etc., 
HENRY COLLINS, 
Finchley, N.W.3. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CRECY AND AFTER 


THE CRECY WAR. By Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred H. 
Burne, D.S.O., 366 pp. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 30s.) 
Lt.-Col. Alfred H. Burne has evidently set out to 

rehabilitate the teaching of military history as it 

used to appear in those miniature maps full of little 
black and white rectangles studding the pages of 
school text books. -He has already produced two 
fascinating volumes dealing with the battlefields of 

England, besides another in which these martial 

oblongs follow their dotted destinies through the 

centuries from Kadesh in 1288 B.c. to the battles of 
the recent war. Now he has concentrated on the first 
part of what has so misleadingly become known as 

“ The Hundred Years ”’ War. 

The Crecy War is sub-titled “‘ A military history 
of the Hundred Years War from 1337 to the peace 
of Bretigny, 1360” ; there are three plates and 
eighteen sketch maps demonstrating the marches 
and actions of English troops in numerous campaigns, 
battles, and sieges. These maps are in general hard 
to use in conjunction with the text, nor is it always 
possible to accept completely Lt.-Col. Burne’s 
interesting hypotheses concerning troop movements 
and positions. These are sometimes left very vague ; 
for example, the reader is given no guidance as to 
whether Orleans or Toulouse, some three hundred 
miles apart, was the French rendezvous for the 1346 
campaign in Gascony. About the site of Crecy there 
is not much doubt, but Poitiers, the subject of 
speculation to others, gives Lt.-Col. Burne little 
trouble : even the remnants of the famous hedge 
are identified pretty certainly, although the equally 
celebrated “ hollow read ” is absolutely discarded. 
It is a pity, however, that Sir John Chandos gets only 
a passing mention ; his rescue of the Black Prince 
in the battle is at any rate a good story. Morlaix 
(1342), Auberoche (1345) and Mauron (1352) are 
practically pinpointed by the use of Lt.-Col. Burne’s 
theory of I.M.P. (“‘ Inherent Military Probability ”’). 
The campaign of 1359 is mapped and described with 
as much apparent certainty as the moves made by 
the German Army in August and September 1914. 
One suspects there were some fundamental 
differences between organization, supply and 
command structures in these two periods which 
make too close an analogy dangerous. 

The book is intended for the general reading 
public, who will enjoy its clear, pithy style and crisp 
analysis of personalities and possibilities. For 
motives Lt.-Col. Burne depends on what he calls 
“* the logic of subsequent events,” not always perhaps 
the safest or most reliable guide, although some 
illuminating suggestions result. 

All really depends on what measure of acceptance 
is given to the original authorities. Among these 
the physical facts of the ground must be included, 
and here Lt.-Coi. Burne must be listened to with 
respect and attention. In a number of appendixes 
to his thirteen chapters, Lt.-Col. Burne sets about 
his primary and secondary authorities in fine style, 
marshalling them in order and dressing them down 
for their military errors. Any who vary from his 
own chosen solutions are criticized unsparingly. 
Froissart gets short shrift, as do other “ reckless 
romancers ” ; even poor Sir Walter Manny, as a 
fellow Hainaulter, has much gilt knocked off his 
reputation. Problems concerning numbers present 


at various encounters cause some manly struggles. 
Lt.-Col. Burne invariably decides that on every 
occasion the victorious English were always heavily 
outnumbered. It is as risky to take any medieval 
writer’s statements concerning numbers in a general 
historical commentary as to endorse without reserve 
the ages of Adam’s descendants given in the Old 
Testament. The most patriotic Englishman must 
surely hesitate before believing in the slaughter by 
their intended victims of all but three of 120 French- 
men who had basely laid an ambush for eight 
Englishmen, or in a march of 87 miles in two days 
by a force of over 2,000 mounted men (p. 270). 
But Lt.-Col. Burne never flinches from any difficulty 
and can reconstruct a mammoth from a fossilized 
knuckle bone with great ingenuity. He is aided in 
this by his consistent refusal to masquerade as an 
** historian ” ; in fact, he sharply dissociates himself 
from the breed. Perhaps this explains why Belloc 
is quoted and discussed more often than Oman. 
One of the services a book like this contributes to 
historical understanding is that it sets out with 
vigour a new over-all appreciation of the past by a 
distinguished practical soldier passionately interested 
in his subject. Lt.-Col. Burne has tackled difficult 
and perhaps insoluble problems with courage and 
resolution, seeing points for argument which have 
passed unobserved by academic authorities, and 
disturbing their complacency with his energy and 
strong common sense. In gathering together in 
one volume so much information and informed 
speculation concerning neglected aspects of our 
military past, Lt.-Col. Burne deserves praise from 
all engaged in historical study, reading or research. 
T. H. McGurFFie. 











English Radicalism 


S. MACCOBY, M.A., PH.D. 
The Origins, 1762-1785 


In the three volumes on the period 1832- 
1914 which have already appeared under 
the title English Radicalism, Dr. Maccoby’s 
success in combining new ranges of sources 
with the old has been widely accepted. In 
this volume he turns to the origins of 
modern “ popular” politics at the first 
half of George III’s reign. 455. 





From Paine to Cobbett 


Takes the story on from 1786 to 1832— 
the age of Burke, Pitt, Canning, Fox, Grey, 
and the Edinburgh Review. 45s. 
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The Normans in 


Scotland 


R. L. GRAEME RITCHIE. The story 
of Scoto-Norman relations from their 
beginnings down to the year 1166, 
revealing the extent of the Norman 
contribution to Scottish life and cul- 
ture. Colour frontispiece. 5 16pp 


Edinburgh University Press 50s 


A History of 
India 


J. C. POWELL-PRICE. A_ compre- 
hensive book covering the life, literature, 
arts and architecture of the whole sub- 
continent from the earliest times up to 
the present day. 87 half-tone illustrations 
and 2¢ line maps. 


672pp 42s 


The Life of 


David Hume 


ERNEST CAMPBELL MOSSNER. The 
new definitive biography of the Scottish 
philosopher and historian. Two full- 
colour and 18 _ half-tone illustrations, 
bound in white buckram. 684pp 42s 
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DREYFUS 
THE DREYFUS CASE: A REASSESSMENT. By Guy 


Chapman, 400 pp., illustrated. 

Davis. 25s.) 

This well-illustrated account of the Affair is the 
most detailed in English, and the best. It has both 
careful scholarship and an unfamiliar point of view. 
Mr. Chapman wants to confute the legends which 
bedevil the history of the Affair, and the result is 
vigorous writing ; there is no attempt to conceal his 
impatience with propaganda and cant—especially 
Dreyfusard cant. He would agree with Sorel: 
“* on aurait pu croire . . . que deux troupes de charlatans 
se disputaient une clientée de voyous.’’ The political 
and intellectual canaillerie who exploited the case 
are roughly handled, and their pretensions are 
mercilessly exploded. Yet sometimes it seems that 
his annoyance with those who made political capital 
out of the fact of an injustice misleads Mr. Chapman 
into under-estimating the culpability of those who 
perpetrated the injustice. Picquart may have been a 
prig (the description is Mr. Chapman’s) ; but if he 
had listened to General Gonse, Dreyfus would have 
died on Devil’s Island. 

Nevertheless, this reassessment is a salutary and 
needed one. We have swallowed the Dreyfusard case 
too uncritically. Mr. Chapman recognizes the pre- 
eminence of the seven volumes of Joseph Reinach, 
but modifies their story importantly at several points. 
The motives of the soldiers now seem more com- 
plicated and less villainous. Du Paty de Clam was 
an infatuated romantic, and Mercier a man driven 
by his own fears to dig in on a position already 
untenable, until he himself came to believe in the 
inconsistencies and inventions which passed for the 
anti-revisionist case. But neither was an unprincipled 
intriguer. (It is harder to make out a case for Henry, 
although Mr. Chapman does his best.) Few of the 
officers seem to have been bad men in any con- 
ventional sense ; most of them were the victims of 
prejudices and half-truths, and almost all of them 
were ignorant of some part of the full story. Some 
feared an international crisis, and others damage to 
the army’s prestige. Some were moved by loyalty, 
and others by a conception of military “ honour ” 
which could stretch to the giving of false testimony 
on oath. Some must have worried about their 
careers. 

Not all of this has gone unrecognized hitherto. 
Pierre Dreyfus, for example, conceded that the 
court-martial acted in good faith in condemning his 
father on the evidence put before it. Nor does it 
diminish the responsibility of the soldiers ; it only 
changes its nature. If there was no army plot against 
Dreyfus, there was a conspiracy of silence. On three 
occasions at least, Mercier ordered the destruction 
or dispersal of evidence. His subsequent courage in 
sticking to his belief in Dreyfus’ guilt, and his con- 
viction that he had saved France, may not be the 
pretences of a hypocrite ; but they speak of a criminal 
capacity for self-delusion. Similar reflections are 
suggested by this book’s dismissal of the legends of 
the plot against the Republic. Many Frenchmen 
believed it to be in danger, and memories of 
Boulanger were only eight years old. Dérouléde 
may have been only an unsuccessful poet, but it 
was his attempt at the Reuilly barracks which 
associated the case with the movement of Republican 
Defence that finally swallowed it. 

Yet it is beside the point to say that some of the 
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giants against which Mr. Chapman is tilting look 
rather like windmills. He has written an admirable 
guide to the facts of the Affair, and conducts us 
unerringly through the complications of forgeries 
and false beards, and the eruptions of politics. 
His account of the confused relationship of revision 
to party politics is one of the beSt things in the book. 
If the Affair at its widest seems to elude this careful 
analysis, one of the reasons for this may be Mr. 
Chapman’s healthy scepticism about “ legends.” 
Yet it was the mythical quality of the Affair that 
gripped the imagination of contemporaries. The 
disillusionment that followed it was all the more 
bitter because so many old hopes had seemed to be 
about to fructify in its tropical atmosphere. It was 
the supreme expression of the political history of 
the Republic, not an excrescence upon it ; none of 
the issues caught up in it were new, and some were 
very old. Five years before Combes took office, 
Arthur Ranc’s summary could be understood by all 
Frenchmen because it expressed the myth of the 
Affair : “d’un cété l’esprit de l’Eglise, l’esprit des 
jésuites ; de l’autre, l’esprit de la Révolution.” 
JOHN ROBERTS. 


EAST AND WEST 


THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST. By Vincent Cronin, 
300 pp., illustrated. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 18s.) 
The story of Matteo Ricci, which Mr. Cronin 

tells here in a majestic and moving manner, is at once 

fascinating, unique, and alarmingly significant. 

Ricci, a native of Macerata, on the Adriatic side of 

the Papal State, was born in the year 1552. That 

was also the year when Francis Xavier, who had 
taken the gospel to Malabar, Ceylon, Malacca, and 

Japan, died gazing across at the coast of China from 

the island of Shangchwan. For four months Xavier 

had been refused admission to the Chinese Empire. 

Ricci, after joining the Society of Jesus, accepted the 

directive of the Society to penetrate to the heart of 

that Empire, to Peking, and there to win from the 

Emperor permission to preach the gospel. 

The fascination of his mission is manifold. He 
was the first European to give to the West an informed 
account of the Middle Kingdom of China or of the 
Imperial capital at Peking, and he was the first 
Westerner to settle in China and to introduce her 
educated classes to the cultural wonders of the 
European renaissance. His deliberate assumption 
of the habit of the Bonze (the Buddhist priest), and 
later of the Graduate (the educated man), and his 
study of Chinese language, literature and thought, 
enabled him to teach and to write Christian philo- 
sophy and apologetic in Chinese. It also enabled 
him to bring Western philosophy, science, and 
mathematics—he was a pupil of the Italian mathe- 
matician Clavius—to China, and to interpret Chinese 
civilization to Rome and the West. 

The knowledge and the religion brought by Ricci 
from Italy to China were on a plane far higher than 
obtained in the already decadent society of the later 
Ming dynasty. Well as he loved and understood 
the Chinese, it is a disturbing description of their 
society that he wrote down in Peking and that the 
Jesuit Pasquale D’Elia disinterred in the twentieth 
century, at Rome, and edited in studies which form 
the foundation for Mr. Cronin’s book. Ricci’s 
account shows us a China which, in the sixteenth 
century, was already, on the practical plane, hope- 
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ANGEVIN KINGSHIP 


J. E. A. JOLLIFFE 


A study of the craft and use of royalty 
in twelfth-century England, a period of 
particular interest for the history of 
monarchy. Mr. Jolliffe is less concerned 
with those matters which have hitherto 
engaged historians than with others which 
most occupied the contemporary actors, 
according to their own accounts. 35s. net 


SAINT BONIFACE 


G. W. GREENAWAY 


Published on the twelfth centenary of his 
martyrdom, an account from the original 
sources of the great English missionary, 
statesman and saint. 6s. net 


THE PASTORAL PRAYER OF 
ST. AELRED OF RIEVAULX 


Translated into English for the first time, 
a document of high devotional value which 
also illuminates the personality of a notable 
twelfth-century Englishman. With the 
original Latin text. 3s. 6d. net 


HANDEL 
A DOCUMENTARY BIOGRAPHY 


Otto ERICH DEUTSCH 


A remarkable collection of contemporary 
documents, with commentaries from the 
compiler’s incomparable resources, present- 
ing a vivid portrait of the composer and no 
less of his eighteenth century London. 

70s. net 


THE EXPLORERS OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


J. BARTLET BREBNER 


The first inexpensive edition of Professor 
Brebner’s standard history of the opening- 
up of the North American continent. 

12s. 6d. net 
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lessly behind the West, and which was ruled over by 
an Emperor who never met any other man, but was 
confined to the society of eunuchs, women, and 
“softened boys”; who never left the imperial 
palace ; and whose bodily powers became so 
atrophied by his indulgence of every passion that his 
voice, though he was only thirty-seven years old, 
could not be heard at a distance of ten feet. Outside, 
the ministries, the mandarins, and eunuchs preyed 
upon each other, and bribery, upon a stupendous 
scale, was the only means of approach to any person 
of power. 

But the final fascination of the book rests in the 
problem which it poses as to how far a missionary 
may rightly go in adopting the practices belonging 
to other beliefs. Ricci found nothing incompatible 
between the moral teachings of Confucius and those 
of Christ and he considered that the Chinese had 
evolved an ethic conforming to natural reason and 
thus to Catholicism. Buddhist teaching on the after 
life, and especially the belief in the transmigration 
of souls, he found evidently incompatible with 
Christianity, but the hold of the Buddhists was not 
strong, and support from the Confucian Graduates 
(whose academic robes Ricci soon adopted in place 
of the cowl of the Buddhist Bonze) was forthcoming 
against them. So he slowly progressed, finding it 
hard, as one of his friends said, to persuade his 
converts to give up their concubines for Christ, 
never securing an imperial edict of toleration for 
Christian teaching, and often cut off from essential 
supplies by the hostile Dutch privateers. But he 
stood so high in official favour for his great wisdom, 
his writings, and his ability to supply the Emperor 
with clocks (and to mend them) that his work 
continued—only to be jeopardized by his successors. 
For in the end a crisis arose over the converts’ con- 
tinued veneration of ancestors, and of Confucius. 
This practice Ricci had tolerated, regarding it as 
filial piety rather than as superstition ; but, almost 
a hundred years later, the Dominicans and Francis- 
cans, who felt that the Jesuits were tolerating too 
much, persuaded Rome to condemn it—though it 
is gratifying to Ricci enthusiasts to know that, in 
1939, Pope Pius XII adopted Ricci’s standpoint. 

The author makes an impressive case for this 
magnificent Jesuit attempt to crown a culture, 
springing from different roots, with the gift of 
Christianity, and he shows only too clearly how sadly 
different was the reaction of the Chinese to the 
nineteenth-century missionaries who entered in the 
wake of the traders and the conquerors. ‘“‘ The 
privilege formerly won for Christianity by the virtue 
and wisdom of its missionaries had now been 
obtained (after the Opium War) by superior rifles 
and long-range guns.” Inevitably the Chinese came 
to regard the Church not as embodying the highest 
and most universal wisdom but as a mere appendage 
of western expansionism. And such, alas !, is the 
position Mr. Cronin has to describe today, when 
the missionary finds himself, as Francis Xavier 
found himself, unable to enter the country, and 
the three million Catholics, and the other Christians, 
are in danger of being as completely cut off as were 
that strange group of “‘ Adorers of the Cross,” 
hidden near the Great Wall, whom Ricci heard about, 
the origins of whose faith no man knows, and whose 
understanding of it had been reduced to the silent 
signing of the Cross. 


E. E. Y. HALEs. 
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THE EASTERN EMPIRE 
BYZANTINE STUDIES AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
Baynes, 392 pp. 

Athlone Press, 1955.) 

The debt that Roman and Byzantine scholarship 
owes to Professor Baynes is partly but by no means 
wholly represented in the pages of this handsome 
book. Thirty-one of his lectures, articles, and 
reviews are here conveniently collected from a 
variety of sources. Three of the longer works are 
published for the first time ; and some fresh material 
has been added to the rest. The lectures are, by their 
nature, of more general interest than the articles, 
though the latter often serve as detailed footnotes 
for the former. 

The wide scope of Professor Baynes’ learning is 
already well known. The discussions here range from 
Greek rhetoric (the rhetorical bubble of Isocrates is 
nicely pricked in a newly-published article) to 
the politics of St. Augustine : from the birth of the 
“‘ oecumenical idea ” in the Hellenistic world to the 
re-birth of Platonism in the fifteenth century. The 
dominant theme is Byzantium in its many aspects and 
ages. But the light of Professor Baynes’ erudition 
shines most strongly on the fourth century, on the 
momentous events in thought and action that turn 
around the pivot of the Milvian Bridge : and he can 
argue with understanding and a unique authority on 
either side of that “‘ World’s Debate,” to defend the 
“ ecclesiastical Billingsgate ”’ of a Lactantius or an 
Athanasius, or sympathize with the nostalgia of a 
Symmachus or a Julian. 

In such a collection (ranging from 1910 to 1951) 
some repetition and re-statement of ideas is inevit- 
able. But in those years Byzantine studies (owing not 
a little to the works here published) have moved a 
long way ; and Professor Baynes’ ideas can well bear 
repetition. There is room for more than one reasoned 
defence of the Greco-Roman roots of the Byzantine 
world, to offset the frequent emphasis on its Oriental 
character ; room, too, for repeated championship 
of the determination and conviction of Constantine, 
that “‘ erratic block in the course of human history 
which diverted the stream.” (It is noteworthy that 
Professor Baynes now holds that Byzantine history 
begins with Constantine and not with Heraclius.) 
Other points fittingly emphasized in these pages are 
the Byzantine belief in miracles and divine guidance, 
and the question of image-worship. A _newly- 
published paper on “‘ Idolatry and the Early Church” 
(admittedly written before the discoveries at Dura- 
Europos) shows that the scarcity of East Christian 
art before Constantine is quite in accord with the 
sentiments of the apologists on idolatry. Art was 
pagan, and only entered the service of the Church 
when the pagan Emperor turned Christian. But the 
stigma of idolatry remained (as Professor Baynes 
elsewhere shows), and was later produced as the 
trump-card gainst the Iconodules by Jews as well as 
Christians. (It is a pity that Professor Baynes does 
not discuss the dearth in the Eastern Church of 
sculpture in the round. Was it because icons, 
mosaics, and frescoes were considered the lesser of 
two evils ?) 

_ The paper on “ The Decline of the Roman Power 
in Western Europe” might perhaps have been 
extended to include a review of Professor Walbank’s 
recent theory of economic collapse ; that on “ The 
Byzantine State” (a masterly summary of the 
problems of Church and State, State and property in 


By N. H. 
(University of London, the 
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“Military experts now acknowledge that the 
armour-plated motorcar, equipped with light 
field-pieces, will in the near future have to be 
extensively adopted in all armies.”’ It’s history 
today, but it made big news when this report 
appeared in The Motor on November 14th, 
1905! Now, as then, The Motor is widely 
read for its complete and authoritative cover- 
age of every aspect of motoring. 
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the Empire, hitherto unpublished) might now have 
included a reference to Ostrogorsky. But it is un- 
seemly to hunt for minor deficiencies in such a 
museum of learning. The study of Byzantium will 
greatly benefit from the gathering together of these 
milestones on its progress ; and it is to be hoped that 
the “‘ other volume ” hinted at by the Editors will 
soon materialize. The present volume concludes 
with the text of a Foundation Address delivered in 
1942 to the members of University College, London. 
It is a little sad to end with the “‘ swan-song ”’ of the 
author’s academic career, but his message remains of 
value for the world today. 

Professor Baynes somewhere quotes the remark of 
Dr. Headlam that “ the Oxford Movement made 
religion interesting,” and pleads for someone to do 
the same for the Byzantine Empire. In this book he 
has admirably answered his own plea ; and in the 
harvest of a life-time’s scholarship has made the 
spade-work as well as the higher flights of history of 
consistent interest and inspiration. 

D. M. NICOL. 


ST. MARTIN’S ARCHITECT 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF JAMES GIBBS, 1682-1754. By 
Bryan Little, 188 pp., 30 plates. (Batsford. 25s.) 
What celebrated Anglican church-architect, whose 

achievements are among the glories of London, was 

born and brought up as a Catholic and educated at 

a Jesuit College in Rome ? To this question (which 

we suggest should one day be included in an intel- 

lectual Christmas Quiz) how many of our readers 
can immediately provide the right answer ? It is 

Fames Gibbs, the architect of St. Mary-le-Strand, 

whose inspiration also appears in the steeple of St. 

Martin-in-the-Fields and the tower of St. Clement 

Danes : who remodelled St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 

and designed the Radcliffe Dome at Oxford and that 

magnificent edifice, the Senate House at Cambridge. 

Though Mr. Bryan Little’s style is sometimes a 

trifle diffuse and woolly, his monograph on the life 

and work of James Gibbs can be recommended to 
every student of eighteenth-century architecture. 

Particularly interesting is the account he gives of 

Gibbs’ indebtedness to the example set by Roman 

architects. Thus the semi-circular porch of St. 

Mary-le-Strand proves to have been adapted from 

Da Cortona’s porch, designed for the church of Sta. 

Maria della Pace. But, despite the influence of Italian 

Baroque, Gibbs—a Scotsman by birth—managed to 

give his own creations a characteristically English 

turn. The present volume is both well produced 
and, with the help of photographs, drawings and 
plans, extremely well illustrated. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 


THE STORY OF A MODERN UNIVERSITY, A HISTORY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. By Arthur W. 
Chapman, 551 pp. (Oxford University Press. §0s.) 
Like many of the northern universities, Sheffield 

grew up out of a diversity of nineteenth-century 

foundations. The City acquired a Medical School as 
early as 1828. The next step was the opening of 

Firth College in 1879, on the initiative of a number 

of leading local men of business who, like many of 

their contemporaries in other parts of the country, 
were earnestly concerned, from a mixture of altruistic 
and interested reasons, to raise the standard of 
education in their industrial City. The College owes 
its name to Mark Firth, a member of the celebrated 
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family of steelmasters, and its principal founder. 
A Technical School soon followed, and the three 
institutions were united into the University College 
of Sheffield in 1897. There followed a number of 
attempts to secure affiliation to the federal Victoria 
University, but these met with difficulties of a rather 
spinose academic kind. When the Victoria Uni- 
versity began to dissolve into its constituent parts, 
and after an effort to associate the University 
Colleges of Leeds and Sheffield had proved unpopular 
in beth cities, Sheffield decided to go ahead and 
secure a charter of its own. This was in 1905, and 
Mr. Chapman’s present volume worthily celebrates 
the half centenary of Sheffield University with an 
illustrated account of its origins and progress. 





Contents in the July issue will include : 


The Gordon Riots, 1780, ty George Rudé ; 
Peisistratus, Tyrant of Athens, c. 605-527 
B.C. by Charles Seltman ; Sheffield and the 
Crimean War, by W. H. G. Armytage ; 
Tangier and the British Connexion, by Xan 
Fielding ; The Russian Navy and its Scottish 
Founders, by Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart ; 
Jacques de Bourton, King of Naples and Monk, 
by Dorothy Margaret Stuart ; Parliaments in 
Europe : The Representative Tradition, Part II, 
by A. R. Myers. 











NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


JOHN IZON. For seven ycars producer at tte Dublin 
Gate Theatre ; university extra-mural lecturer on 
the theatre ; now engaged on a biography of the 
Elizabethan, Sir Thomas Stucley. Contributed 
New Light on the Guntowder Plot, April 1954. 

A. R. MYERS, F.S.A., F.R.HIST.S. Lecturer in Medieval 
History, University of Liverpool. Lieutenant- 
Commander, R.N.V.R. Author of England in the 
Late Middle Ages, 1307-1536 (Penguin Books, 19§2). 
Contributed The Character of Richard III, August 
1954. 

C. E. STEVENS. Fellow of Magdalen Gollege, Oxford. 
Contributed The Decline and Fall of Roman Britain, 
December 1951; Crossing the Rubicon, June 19§2. 


H. R. TREVOR-ROPER. Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Author of Archbishop Laud (1940) ; The 
Last Days of Hitler (1947) ; The Gentry 1540-1640 
(1953). His essay in this issue is based on a lecture 
delivered at the Institut des Hautes Etudes, Paris. 

S. M. TOYNE, F.R.HIST.S. Former Chairman of the 
Council of the Historical Association. Author of 
Albrecht von Wallenstein; The Scandinavians in 
History, etc. Contributed Guy Fawkes and the 
Powder Plot, November 1951. 


ANTHONY WOOD. Assistant Master at Winchester 
College. Former Scholar of St. Paul’s School and 
of Jesus College, Oxford. Studied at Basle Uni- 
versity, Switzerland. Sometime Lecteur anglais at 
the Sorbonne. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK. Born in Winnipeg, educated in 
England, now teaching in the Department of English, 
University of Seattle, Washington. Lecturer, 
broadcaster, author of biographies of Godwin, 
Aphra Behn and Peter Kropotkin. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
History Today each month. Complete this 
form NOW and hand it to your newsagent, 
or post to the Publishers at the address below, 
or to British Publications Inc., 20 East 60th 
Street, New York 22. 





Please enter my subscription to History 


Today for one year commencing with 


I enclose remittance for £1 13s. 
$5.00 (U.S.A. anc Canada) 


** HISTORY TODAY ”’ 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 



































NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF CRICKET, by S. M. Toyne, 
Eric Parker : The History of Cricket ; H. S. Altham: 
The History of Cricket ; E.V. Lucas: The Hambledon 
Men ; For Primary Sources Lillywhite’s Scores and 
Biographies, Vol. I (1847) ; Waghorn’s Cricket Scores, 
1730-1773 ; Buckley’s Fresh Light on Pre-Victorian 
Cricket, 1709-1837. 


THE BOHEMIAN REVOLT AND THE REIGN OF THE 
WINTER KING, by Anthony Wood. The best works 
available in English and French are: G. Pages: 
La Guerre de Trente Ans (Paris, 1939); C. V. 
Wedgwood : The Thirty Years War (London, 1938); 
E. Denis : La Fin de Il’ Independance Bohé ne (Paris, 
1891) ; C. Oman: Elizabeth of Bohemia (London, 
1938) ; V-L. Tapie : La Politique Etrangére de la 
France et le Désut de la Guerre de Trente Ans, 1616- 
1621 (Paris, 1934) contains a detailed study of the 
revolt and of the French reaction to it. Two interest- 
ing sources are Sir Henry Wotton’s Letters, edited 
by Logan Pearsall Smith (Oxford, 1907), and, from 
the Imperialist side, Father FitzSimon’s Diary of 
the Bohemian War of 1620 (Dublin, 1881). 

THE OREGON BOUNDARY DISPUTE, by George 
Woodcock. Francis Parkman: The Oregon Trail 
(1872) ; Hubert Howe Bancroft : History of Oregon 
(1886-1888) ; Hubert Howe Bancroft : Histo-y of 
the North-west Coast (1884) ; Robert Greenhow : 
History of Oregon and Ca.ifornia (1845) ; Charies H. 
Carey : A General Histo.y of Oregon prior to 1861 
(1935-6) ; William Ghent: The Koad to Oregon 
(1929) ; Richard Gill Montgomery: The White- 
headed Eagle, Dr. John McLoughlin (1934) ; Original 
Journals of the Lewis and Clark kxpedition, ed. 
R. G. Fletcher, 1905 ; The Letters of Dr. John 
McLoughlin, Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1941-4. 










































































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CURRENT BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. W. Heffer & Sons 
Ltd., 3-4, Petty Cury, Cambridge. 


THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 
Applications are invited for appointment as RESEARCH 
FELLOW IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PACIFIC HISTORY. 
The appointment is for three years with a possible -_ 
extension to five years ; salary within the range 
£At1,100—{£A1,650 per annum. Reasonable removal 
expenses will be paid and superannuation on the 2 
F.S.S.U. pattern is provided. Further details are . 

available from the undersigned, with whom applica- “ 
tions close on 15th June, 1955. 





































D. K. R. HopcGk1n, Acting Registrar, Box 4 G.P.O., — 
+. 2 

Canberra, A.C.T. _ 

FOR SALE. January 1951 to April 1955 editions of eo 
History Today. Exceilent condition. Unbound. a 





Offers to J. Thurkettle, 21, Dryburn Park, Durham. 





CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 





COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 7s 6d. 
Specimen bulletin 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt. a 
Portland Street, London, W.1. SS... 
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